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? By Richard Harding Davis, with Illustrations by Remington. In this Number. 
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“4 bound volume of HARPER'S WEEKLY ts the 
best existing illustrated history of the year....It 
should be in the library of every man who wishes 
to preserve a record of the world’s progress and 
to refresh his mind about the course of men and 
affairs.’ —N. Y. Herald. 


THE 


PVE annual meeting of the National Civil Service 
Reform League was held this year in Baltimore, 
and was one of the most significant and enthusiastic 
in its brief annals. The League was formed in 1881, 
and the practical progress of the reform since that 
time is remarkable. It is due to the pressure of en- 
lightened public opinion, which caused first the pas- 
sage of the law in 1883, and since that time has con- 
stantly influenced voluntary official action, until 
last year the Secretary of the Navy placed the entire 
skilled and unskilled labor of the navy-yards, com- 
prising about four thousand persons, under reform 
rules. and the Secretary in his speech in Rhode 
Island last month urged as one of the claims of the 
HARRISON administration and the Republican party to 
the confidence of intelligent friends of reform, that 
“the regulations of the department within the last 
year have eradicated all political considerations from 
the employment of navy-yard labor, and have made 
that employment dependent alone upon the skill and 
efficiency of the workmen.” Since the first classifi- 
cation of the service under the law, there has been 
no single measure of reform of greater importance. 
Its defect is that it is merely a regulation of the in- 
dividual Secretary, and is not binding upon his sue- 
cessor. But it is none the less a signal tribute to the 
practical business value of the reformed service, and 
Mr. ANDREW, of» Massachusetts, has introduced a 
bill applying the principle of the Secretary's regula- 
tion to the entire labor force of tle government. 

It is impossible to know the real situation in re- 
gard to reform without looking further than the 
usual proceedings of the party conventions. The 
parties—that is to say, the party machines—will yield 
no faster and no farther than they must. The last 
National Convention of the Republicans repeated its 
declaration of 1884 upon the subject, with a special 
pledge to observe its pledges. This, however, was 
designed not to bind the machine, but to win back 
the reform vote, which went largely to Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND in 1884, because of his friendly action as Gov- 
ernor, his plain words in the letter to the League, 
and the general confidence in his honesty and cour- 
age. That the reform was not wholly ignored dur- 
ing his administration was due to him personally, 
and the proof of the effect of his conduct, inconsist- 
ent as it was when measured by a strict standard of 
reform, was shown by the extraordinary emphasis 
jaid upon reform by the Republican Convention. 
Under. President HARRISON, as under President 
CLEVELAND, the law has been enforced, and he has 
included some hundreds of new places in the classi- 
fied system, and has applied its principles to promo- 
tion in the departments. 

This has been done, however, simultaneously with 
the most flagrant violation of specific pledges to ap- 
ply those principles also to the vast range of places 
which are not within the rules. This the President, 
if disposed, could have done at any time, so far as 
he thought proper. But his disposition is shown in 
the correspondence with Mr. FouLKE, which was 
read at the meeting of the League. The President's 
attention was called to an alleged illegal solicitation 
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of a public officer in a public building for a political 
contribution, during which the President’s name 
was used. The President replied that he knew no- 
thing of it, and that the officer who was approached 
should refer the matter to the District Attorney. 
Now an executive order in a very few words assuring 
the employés that they are at entire liberty not to 
give or to give without the slightest prejudice to their 
position, and declaring that the laws against such 
extortion would be rigidly enforced, if made by a 
President who had proved his conviction and cour- 
age by his conduct, would at once practically put an 
end to the infamous business. But notwithstand- 
ing all inconsistencies and violations of pledges, the 
reform, as the resolutions of the League truly state, 
advances steadily. For public opinion is more and 
more aroused to the necessity of reform, and its press- 
ure compels parties—that is, party machines—grad- 
ually to conform. After an agitation of ten years 
the abuses and perils of the spoils system have been 
clearly exposed, and a purpose to correct them is 
stronger every day. It is not extravagant to say 
that the Presidential election will be determined this 
year in New York, and that in New York it will be 
determined by civil service reform. 


DEMOCRATIC DIFFICULTIES. 

THE most serious blow to the prospect of Demo- 
cratic success in the election of this year, whoever 
may be the candidate, has been given by the course 
of the Democratic Legislature and Executive in the 
State of New York. If the revolt within the party 
which this course has produced should triumph, and 
end in a reorganization of the party as an agency of 
the views which reform Democrats hold, a more satis- 
factory political situation than now exists might be 
reached. One of the convincing arguments in the 
Republican Convention at Chicago in 1860 against 
the nomination of Mr. SEWARD was that it would 
transfer to Washington the Albany Republican ma- 
chine, a very modest instrument compared with the 
present Albany Democratic machine. Mr. SEWARD'S 
friends were very sure of his nomination, but ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN was selected... What universal dismay 
and apprehension among all intelligent and patriotic 
Americans would not be produced by the prospect 
of the transfer to Washington, to operate with nation- 
al resources upon a national arena, of the Democratic 
power which has been supreme at Albany during the 
last winter, which began the session with the theft 
of a Legislature, and ended with placing in the hands 
of Tammany Hall the control] of the election in the 
city, which decides the result in the State! 

The completeness of this power is well expressed 
by the Democratic World in asking, ** Did the four 
Democratic bosses who controlled the Legislature by 
a nod or a word find any legislation impossible upon 
which they had really determined?” This was the 
power which equally controlled the Democratic State 
Convention and with perfect unanimity selected the 
delegates to the National Convention. It was but 
repeating the action of TWEED, who, having subjuga- 
ted New York, proposed to impose his candidate upon 
the Presidential Convention, and extend nationally 
the power of a triumphant ring. Such an attempt, 
when made, supersedes all questions of legislative 
policy as the issue of an election. The admission of 
the regular Democratic delegation from New York 
to the National Convention would be the recognition 
by the National Democratic party of the Albany 
power of this winter as the Democracy of New York. 
Should such admission be followed by a nomination 
dictated by the Albany power, it would be fatal to 
Democratic success by Democratic votes in the State, 
and that fact is the brightest sign of hope for that 
party. j 

The leaders of the State Democracy find it neces- 

sary to say that they do not mean to bolt if they do 
not succeed. But if they mean to acquiesce in a 
party dominance which they denounce as fraudulent, 
they are unworthy Americans. Submission to such 
fraud strengthens it. This is so clear that there 
are followers enough of those leaders who, as one of 
them says, will gladly vote for HARRISON in such an 
exigency. On the other hand, the nomination of 
Mr. CLEVELAND by a Convention which acknow- 
ledged his bitterest enemies as the Democratic party 
in his own State would be an extraordinary incident. 
As the one conspicuous public man who stands for 
sound views of public policy, honest convictions, and 
official courage, his nomination would command a 
great vote, which, as now appears probable, would 
be given to no other candidate of his party. But it 
would be a serious misfortune that the party to 
Which his administration must look for support 
would be that of which * the four Democratic bosses 
who controlled the Legislature by a nod or a word ” 
would be the bosses in New York accredited by the 
whole party. This fact would be injurious to his 
chances; but the defeat of Mr. CLEVELAND in the 
Convention by the four bosses would be the defeat 
by those bosses of the Democratic party by Demo- 
cratic votes in the election. i 
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PROTECTION AND REPUBLICANISM. 


THE Tribune recently represented two Democr:. 
talking upon a ferry-boat as in a quandary becaus 
of the increase of manufactories under the McKInLE\ 
bill and the disposition of the workmen to support ;, 
high tariff. One of the interlocutors is represente| 
as saying, meaning Mr. CLEVELAND: ‘‘It is no good: 
to put up a man to be beaten. I tell you, the me, 
who work in the shops and factories don’t trust 
free-trader. Then this blanked McKINLEy Dill jas 
added a lot of works, one in my town that employs 
fifty hands. About all used to be Democrats, and 
now I reckon we can’t get the votes of a half-dozen 
of them.” Now the Boston Transcript, a Republi- 
can paper, published recently a table of very striking 
figures, compiled by a correspondent who signs him- 
self ‘‘A Republican Always,” a signature which we 
know to be perfectly truthful. He says that the 
years 1880 and 1891 offer a good standard for com- 
parison. In 1880 the war Democrats had returned 
to their party. The war was goneby. General Gar 
FIELD was no more a striking patriotic figure than 
General Hancock. The Republicans had no particu- 
lar advantage nor the Democrats especial disadvan- 
tage. The election was a fair test of the strength 
of the hold of each party upon public confidence. 
There was no tariff issue, and the Republicans car- 
ried the State by more than 53,000 majority. 

But in 1891 the parties agreed to make the McKIn- 
LEY tariff the issue, the Republicans claiming that in 
1890 the people were confused and the MCKINLEY tarilf 
misunderstood, but that in 1891 all this should be cor- 
rected and the truth universally made known. The 
canvass of that year—last autumn—was thorough. 
The tariff was discussed everywhere, and both parties 
madeevery effort to bring out their full vote, and the 
Democrats elected their Governor by more than 6000 
majority. The MCKINLEY tariff was enacted profess- 
edly for the interests of operatives, laborers, and arti- 
sans. If it were really so, and if they believe it to 
be so in a manufacturing State like Massachusetts, 
there should be a great increase in the Republican ma- 
jority in all manufacturing towns. In other words, 
the abhorrence of what the Tribune story calls the 
free-traders should be most emphatically marked. 
What are the facts?) The following table comprises 
the chief centres of manufacturing in Massachusetts, 
and other similar places in the State would show the 
same result: ' 





; Rep. | Dem. Rep. | Dem. | 

} 1880. 1880. 1891. 1891. 

S| eer 45138 3917 4818 5384 

i Lawrence......... 2627 2546 2354 8515 
ELS eee ee 3429 | 2789 | 4135 | 4085 
| Fall River......... 3325 | 2999 | 2798 | 4028 
Worcester ........ 5547 3698 6594 5761 
Springtield........ 3410 | 1941 3678 | 3436 
New Bedford. ..... 2977 1270 | 1961 1928 
Cambridge... 22... 4227 | 8293 | 3496 | 5178 
Chicopee..........; 600 633 524 948 
ve eee 1006 1066 1318 2304 
lS eee ee | 428 272 345 403 
LT eae 405 211 306 507 

' Northampton. ..... 957 551 861 1126 
Easthampton... .. .| 395 208 299 344 
Pittsfield. ..... ...{ B02 1210 1241 1617 
Haverhill. ........ 1907 1256 1940 2146 
Marlborough ...... 769 681 866 1277 
TS ee eee 757 855 606 894 
WoOvUra ..... 2.046 966 1087 869 1244 
Framingham... ... 640 460 709 825 
Hopkinton... ..... 417 463 304 406 
Malen....0.......| 1300 719 1934 1516 
Waltham ......... 1117 731 1655 14338 
RRINIO SS 55:5 5.4-4.0:4.015 274 59 149 134 
MIR os ik oe 58. 881 617 688 816 
Blackstone. ....... 286 447 146 584 
ee eee 611 277 527 557 
North Brooktield. . . 431 260 351 403 
of ee 410 383 | 363 475 
Southbridge... 2... 438 362 | | 450 569 
‘Weymouth. ...... 1152 653 | 1015 | 1072 
re 986 887 | 1190 1873 
AM EO versie co sath 343 389 | 277 426 
Miede Park........ 695 299 745 639 
eee 297 231 285 394 
MAMMOOD:: 5 nen ess 2198 1138 1996 1665 
Brockton .......<. 1590 948 2372 2010 











It is evident, says this ‘‘ Republican Always,” that not 
only in Massachusetts, but in Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, the three States where there is more manu- 
facturing industry to the square mile than in any 
other part of the country, there is an indisputable 
tendency toward the Democratic party, which has 
been showing itself since the Republican party has 
been taking more and more a high-protection course. 


The same authority points out another interesting 
fact: : 


“Tt is worthy of note that the public men who advocate 
high protection make no impression on their own neighbors 
and townsmen. They go to Washington and elsewhere and 
produce speeches, letters, articles, pamphlets, statistics, pla- 
cards, but the people whom they know best and who know 
them best give no heed to them. The reader will connect 
Lowell with Mr. ALLEN. Lawrence with W. A. RvssELL, 
Lynn with Mr. Loper, Worcester with Mr. Hoar and Mr. 
Waker, New Bedford with Mr. Crapo, Chicopee with Mr. 
Rosrsson, Pittsfield with Mr. Dawes, Groton with Govern- 
or BouTWELL, Milford with the DrapErs, and Canton with 
Mr. Morksk. Why is it that the working-men of these places 


put no confidence iu the arguments and figures which their 
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Republican leaders put before them? These leaders suc- 
ceeded to the charge of a great and victorious party, but 
what have they been doing with it?” 


This candid friend asks a parting question which 
_ may well be pondered by those concerned. If the man- 
ufacturing towns and cities keep up the same politi- 
cal tendency for the next five years that they have 
shown for the last eleven, during the period that the 
high - protection policy has been urged, what is to 
prevent Massachusetts from becoming a hopelessly 
Democratic State? Ex-Speaker REED said that there 
was something grotesque in the fact that the Repub- 
licans had to fight to keep Rhode Island.- But they 
must fight also to keep Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
It is evident that New England is coming to agree 
with General GARFIELD in preferring the protection 
that ultimates in free trade, and not McKinleyism. 


NATIONAL ART ASSOCIATION. 


Miss KATE FIELD, the strenuous advocate of the repeal of 
the tax on foreign works of art, makes a very strong plea, 
und has effectively promoted the organization of an art as- 
-ociation, under whose auspices a congress and a national 
joan exhibition of American paintings will be held in Wash- 
ington on the 16th and 17th of May. Before 1861 there was 
no art tax. In 1861 a tax of ten per cent. was laid as a war 
measure. Twenty-t'ree years later, in profound peace, the 
tax was raised to thirty per cent. 

Of this performance Miss FIELD says: 


“The history of the passage of this thirty per cent. measure is 
significant reading. 

“Tt was not advocated by the press. 

“It was not demanded by the people. 

“It was not recommended by the Tariff Commission. 

“ No bill was introduced or considered. 

“ No legislator proposed or advocated it. 

“Congressional requirements were not complied with. 

“Senate and House disagreed on details of a bill on general 
tariff. 

“The committee of conference inserted two or three lines which 
were passed unnoticed, March 3, 1883. 

“ Does not such a trick savor of dishonesty ? 

“Taxation is justified by two reasons, revenue and protection. 
This increase, therefore, was an outrage ; for revenue was not need- 
ed, and artists wanted no protection. 

“ The law was disastrous in its results. Duties fell from $307,000 
in 1888 to $191,000 in 1884,a decline of forty per cent., while 
general trade only fell seven per cent., and jewels advanced, 

“The sales of American artists decreased; the demands for 
American art lessened. The export of paintings amounted to 
$387,000 in 1883, and fell to $176,000 in 1884. Foreign nations 
remonstrated, as well they might; for in Italy, France, Germany, 
and Russia art is free; while in all other countries, except Servia 
and those speaking Spanish, it is taxed only eight per cent.” 


The McKintey bill passed the House without the art 
clause. The Senate restored it, reducing it to fifteen per 
cent. The Art Association is designed to stimulate public 
sentiment to procure the repeal of this tax. The artists, we 
believe, almost without exception favor the repeal,an object 
to which Miss FreLp devotes her ability and energy, and in 
which she is supported by a distinguished body of citizens, 
both men and women. The object is one with which we 
sympathize heartily, and to which, we believe, even so good 
a protection journal as the New York 7’ribune does not re- 
fuse its good wishes.: 


AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 

THE testimony of the Secretary of the Treasury and of 
the Postmaster-General before the Committee on Civil Service 
Reform at Washington is a droll illustration of the remark 
of the President in his letter to Mr. FouLKe last winter: 
‘My thought was that the first thing to do was to satisfy 
the country that the law was being faithfully and impartial- 
ly administered as to those offices already classified.” Very 
well. Is the law faithfully and impartially administered? 
Mr. RoosEvELT, a Republican commissioner, went to Balti- 
more to see whether the law was or was not violated at a 
primary election. Upon the most careful inquiry, assisted 
by two Republican lawyers in Baltimore, he found that 
twenty employés of the Post-office Department and two of 
the Treasury Department had violated the law. The report 
and recommendation for removal were submitted to the 
President, the Postmaster-General, and the Secretary of the 
lreasury. 

This was a year ago. But no notice was taken of the 
report except that the Postmaster-General sent an inspector 
to hold another inquiry. This was evidently a mere subter- 
fuge to enable him to do nothing, because the offenders had 
admitted their offence in the most explicit terms. The 
Postmaster-General in his evidence could not deny the sub- 
stantial facts as stated in the report, but asserted that the 
men were confused and bulldozed in the examination, and, 
finally, that the acts were not violations of the law. This 
talk was swept away by the course of the Department of 
Justice in indicting in Kentucky violators of the law in ex- 
actly the same way as in Baltimore. The Secretary of the 
Treasury had evidently not thought the report of the com- 
mission worth reading, but when the committee of the 
House requested his attendance more than a year after the 
offences and the report, he said that he doubted whether 
they were really offences under the law, but as one of the 
men did not mean to violate it, and as the other was an ex- 
cellent clerk, he had that day reprimanded them! 

Mr. WANAMAKER is probably impervious to a sense of the 
absurdity of his position, but Mr. FosrrrR must know that 
his conduct brings into contempt the unqualified declaration 
of his own party, and shows that practically it was a mere 
decoy to catch votes, It is an insult to the large and intel- 
ligent and determined body of friends of reform, and gives 
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a sharper sting to the contemptuous question addressed to 
the President by Mr. Fou.ke, who believed the candidate 
and the platform, and voted for Mr. HaRRIson—“‘ May I ask, 
with all respect, while this promise remains unfulfilled how 
shall we know hereafter upon what pledge of the Republi- 
can party or its candidates we can rely?” 


THE WASHINGTON ARCH. 

THE Washington Arch, which is now completed, is both a 
standard of what such public works ought to be and a criti. 
cism of those that already exist. If the statues and other 

_memorials in the city were of the same character as the arch, 

the attraction of the city would be greatly enhanced for 
every intelligent and cultivated visitor. The arch is an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, simple, graceful, and harmonious struc- 
ture, singularly appropriate and admirably situated. 

Its erection is due not only to the liberality, but the taste 
and the unflagging energy of the few citizens who took the 
enterprise heartily in hand. They have not suffered the 
construction to linger, nor have they failed constantly to 
appeal to the patriotic generosity of the citizens of New 
York. That generosity has been adequate for the purpose, 
and it would have been an extraordinary impeachment of 
our local public spirit if the work had lingered like the great 
monument on Bunker Hill, of which WEBsTER laid the cor- 
ner-stone in 1825 and celebrated the completion not until 
1843. 

What city in the world has ever been able to recall a great- 
er or more beneficent event in its annals than the organiza- 
tion of a government like ours by a man like GEoRGE WaAsxH- 
INGTON? It is incemparably the greatest event in the story 
of the city of New York. Nor is it likely ever to be tran- 
scended in importance by any other. The noble simplicity 
of the beautiful arch is the most fitting monument of such 
an event, and it ought to make impossible the erection in 
the city of any less worthy historic memorial. 


MAY DAY AND DYNAMITE. 


THE tranquillity of May day in Europe was undoubtedly 
reassuring to the public mind, because it showed that the 
number of assassins is not large. The quiet is due undoubt- 
edly to the fact that in all the great cities ample preparations 
were made to deal with any. trouble promptly and effectively. 
This was known to the assassins, and they did not care to 
challenge the organized force of order. In Paris, where there 
has been recently the most excitement, there was even un- 
usual quiet, and President Carnot and the Prince of Wiles 
exchanged visits to show that there was no real cause for 
apprehension. In London there was an enormous throng in 
Hyde Park, the estimates of the crowd varying from 300,000 
to 500,000, but even the anarchist appeals excited very little 
attention. In Berlin the day was stormy, and order was un- 
broken. This was equally true of Vienna, where an immense 
multitude simultaneously sang the ‘‘ Workingman’s Hymn” 
with most telling effect. At the Hague, in Rome and Ma- 
drid, the same peace prevailed. No soldiers appeared, and 
there were no disorderly demonstrations. 

All this was pleasant, and so far, as we say, reassuring. 
But the apprehension remains, and with reason. Three or 
four persons, or even one person, with dynamite can cause 
murderous devastation and produce a general panic. A 
dozen men and women in New York like Norcross, who are 
willing to destroy themselves, may terrorize a whole com- 
munity. We thought civilization secure, says Mr. HAROLD 
FREDERIC, in a late letter to the New York Zimes, “but it 
is discovered that we have been breeding our Alarics and 
Attilas in our own cellars.” It is easy to reproach with 
cowardice the jury that did not send Ravacuo1 to the guil- 
lotine. But every juror knew that in dooming Ravacnor 
to death he might be dooming his own family to destruction. 
The dynamite attack upon society is something against 
which there is as yet no proper provision. But the skill of 
the police alone will do much, because there are certain laws 
of crime in regard to haunts, association, habits, which are 
familiar to them, but unknown to others, and strict super- 
vision of all known manufacture and sale of explosives re- 
duces the illicit traffic to a minimum. 

The assassins profit by the mystery, and consequent panic. 
And late accounts of the European situation recall the terror 
of the famous Irish night in London two centuries ago,when 
there was a morbid fear that the city might be devastated. 
But experience shows the desperately criminal class to be 
exceedingly small. A woman like LovisE MICHEL or a 
man like RavACHOL impresses nobody as moved by any sym- 
pathy with suffering humanity. Self-love and indolence 
‘and desire of notoriety, mingled with morbid excitement 
and mental derangement, explain much of the phenomena. 
Mr. FREDERIC describes vividly the local dismay and fear 
which the explosions naturally occasion. But civilization 
is not imperilled. There is very much more accurate know- 
ledge of the actual condition of poverty, and an infinitely 
greater sympathy with real suffering, and desire wisely to 
relieve it, than ever before. Crimes and mysterious disasters 
there will be, but the organization of labor and more general 
education and wider diffusion of political power all keep a 
corrective pace with dynamite and crime. 


HEROISM. 


WHEN Sir Purp Sipney, mortally wounded, takes the 
cup of cold water from his parched lips to give it to a dy- 
ing comrade, the noble act lives immortally in tradition. 
Poetry and eloquence and tender romance invest it with a 
beauty which adorns human nature. Srpnery is the darling 
hero of tradition, but the same heroism under other forms 
continually reappears, and in the report of the morning pa- 
per we may read its story as beautiful and inspiring and pa- 
thetic as on the fond page of history. 

Only a few days ago, during a fire, a young police patrol- 
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man, Rosert B. Nicwots, seeing a ladder falling which 
would inevitably crush some children, interposed, and was 
himself killed. He was twenty four or five years old, and 
was to be married within the week. Here was a hero of the 
same quality with Sipney. The day after, a boy of eleven, 
BENJAMIN Torts, in Brooklyn, struggling to save his sister 
from the flames, was burned to death. 

These are the incidents that make us prouder of our com- 
mon humanity, and assure us that heroism changes its cos- 
tume only, not its quality. The lofty sense of duty and the 
noble self-sacrifice of this young man and child, like the 
similar incidents during the war, do not fail of their inspir- 
ing influence. There is a sympathy with heroism in every 
form which makes every one who hears thé story more he- 
roic.» The youth and the child who die in saving the life of 


others, however short their own lives, have not lived in 
vain. 


PERSONAL. 

SECRETARY FOSTER says that GARFIELD’s speeches, which 
many people have considered models of classic elegance, 
were rarely written out, and frequently the orator’s best 
thoughts came to him after he had begun to speak. But 
before the delivery of a speech of unusual importance, it 
was Mr. GARFIELD’s custom to call half a dozen friends 
about him, and discuss the subject fully in all its bear- 
ings. The suggestions and arguments then advanced he 
would incorporate in his oration, which, as completed, 
represented the opinion of several minds, but the form and 
expression of one. GARFIELD lacked the statesman’s gift 
of remembering faces, and Mr. Foster says that after all 
his years in Congress, he did not know more than fifty mei 
personally, 

—Congressman MCKEIGHAN, of Nebraska, is said to live 
in a sod house. This singular dwelling, which contains 
three rooms, is boarded over a frame-work, which is then 
entirely covered with thick sods. It is not an uncom- 
fortable place of abode, for it is warm in winter, as well as 
cool in summer, and the danger to its occupauts in case 
of cyclones is minimized. Mr. MCKEIGHAN is regarded as 
a very original and interesting man at. Washington. He 
has been a farmer, a soldier, and a judge, and is a ready de- 
bater, especially on matters pertaining to the tariff. 

—Two men who were very prominent in American politi- 
cal life not many years ago, but who are not often heard 
of nowadays, were interesting visitors to Washington re- 
cently. One was GALUsHA A. Grow, and the other J. WaR- 
REN KEIFER, each a member of the small surviving band of 
ex-Speakers. Mr. KEIFER appeared on the floor of the House, 
and some of the older Congressmen greeted him cordially, 
but otherwise his presence excited no‘attention. If Mr. 
KEIFER is a philosopher, he was not surprised at the lack 
of interest shown in him, for no one can more clearly appre- 
ciate the evanescence of political fame than one who has 
himself experienced the transitions of Washington life. 

—The Speaker of the House of Commons, the Right Hon. 
ARTHUR WELLESLEY PEEL, is considered the most popular 
man in public life in England. He is universally liked, 
more for his unvarying courtesy and charm of manner 
than for his ability as a political leader, thongh that in it- 
self is not small, Mr. PEEL is a tall thin man, with a long 
grave face. He is the embodiment of dignity, and it is said 
to be a lesson in good manners simply to hear him address 
the House or to see him greet amember. He is ason of the 
famous Sir ROBERT PEEL, and a godson and namesake of the 
Duke of Wellington. He also sat for twenty-seven years 
in Parliament. 

—The Sixth Intefnational Art Exhibition, about to open 
at Munich on June Ist, promises to eclipse all its forerun- 
ners. ‘The interior of the Crystal Palace has undergone a 
marked change, and will furnish more wall space than 
heretofore; while the works contributed by the leading 
artists of all countries will afford a rare opportunity for 
judging their respective merits, especially since the various 
schools are mostly represented by works chosen by their 
own juries. 

—The allegation is made that when a game of baseball 
is in progress at Washington it is alinost possible to find a 
quorum of the House of Representatives among the specta- 
tors. Nearly all of the younger members of Congress ure 
enthusiastic admirers of the national game, and this liking 
for the sport is shared by a number of the Senators and by 
several of the cabinet officers, particularly by Secretary 
Foster and Secretary Rusk. Senator GORMAN, as is gen- 
erally known, used to play in the field with the old Na- 
tional Club, of Washington, and when he attends a game 
nowadays he is sometimes accompanied by Senator HILL, 
who has an old-time fondness for seeing a close match. 
Senators H1GGIns, WOLCOTT, and DUBOIs, who are frequent- 
ly among the spectators, used to play ball with their college 
nines. 

—One of the pleasantest episodes in Queen VICTORIA’s 
sojourn on the Riviera was the audience she gave to three 
French veterans of the Crimea. Her Majesty chatted cor- 
dially with the aged warriors, and was agreeably impress- 
ed by the interview, for it awakened “ineffaceable memo- 
ries” which she has always held dear. -Memories such as 
these are quite in harmony with the Queen’s bent of mind, 
for she is said to derive a melancholy comfort from medi- 
tating upon death, and nursing her private griefs, which 
have been intensified of late by the loss of her favorite 
grandson. 

—The probability that ANTON RUBINSTEIN, the great 
pianist, will visit this country within a few months lends 
interest to the fact that he is one of the few infant prodi- 
gies who have gained great distinction in after-life. It is 
nearly fifty-three years since he began, as a child of nine, 
to entertain the public, and it may be said that he has 
steadily grown in popular favor. It is just twenty years 
since his last memorable visit to America. RUBINSTEIN en- 
joys very robust health. He has the figure of a soldier, 
and a broad, square face that with its shock of long hair re- 
calls Liszt’s flowing locks, though the Russian pianist’s 
hair still remains black, with but few traces in it of gray. 
The only indication of age about himis the weakening of 
his memory for music, as a result of which he is sometimes 
nowadays embarrassed by stage fright, 
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VIL—ON AN INDIAN RESERVATION. * 


InuustraTep BY Freprric ReMineton, 


a HE American Indian may be considered either 
seriously or lightly, according to one’s inclina- 
tion and opportunities. He may be taken seri- 
ously, like the Lrish question, by politicians and 
philanthropists; or lightly, as a historical and 

picturesque relic. of the past, as one regards the beef-eaters 

at the Tower, or the fishwives at Scheveningen. There are 

a great many Indians and a great many reservations, and 

some are partly civilized and others are not, and the different 

tribes differ in speech and manner of life as widely as in the 

South the clay-eater of Alabama differs from a gentleman 

of one of the first families of Virginia. Any one who wishes 

to speak with authority on the American Indian must learn 
more concerning him than the names of the tribes and the 
agencies. The Indian will only be considered here lightly 
and as a picturesque figure of the West. - 

Many years ago the people of the East took their idea of 
the Indian from Cooper's novels and ‘* Hiawatha,” and pic- 
tured him shooting arrows into herds of buffalo, and sit- 
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THE CHEYENNE TYPE. 


ting in his wigwam with many scalp-locks drying on his 
shield in the sun outside. But they kuow better than that 
now. Travellers.from the West have told them that this 
picture belongs to the past, and they have been taught to 
look upon the Indian as a ‘‘ problem,” and to consider him 
as either a national nuisance or as a much-cheated and ill- 
used brother. They think of him, if they think of him at 
all,as one who has fallen from his high estate, and who is 
a dirty individual hanging around agencies in a high hat 
and a red shirt with a whiskey-bottle under his arm, and 

* The first paper of “The West from a Car Window ” series, * From 
San Antonio to Corpus Christi,” was published in Harrrn’s Wrekiy 
for March 5, 1892; “the second paper, * Our Troops on the Border,” in 
the number for March 26, 1892; the third paper, “ At a New Mining 
Camp,” in the number for April 9, 1892; the fourth paper, “A Three- 
Year-Old City,” in the number for April 23, 1892; the fifth paper, “* Ranch 
Life in Texas,” in the number for April 30, 1892. 
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who is waiting a chance to 
beg or steal. The Indian I 
saw was not at all like this, 
but was still picturesque, not 
only in what he wore, but in 
what he did and said, and was 
full of a dignity that came up 
at unexpected moments, and 
was as suspicious and trust- 
ful as a child. 

It is impossible when one 
sees a blanket Indian walking 
haughtily about in his buck- 
skin, with his face painted in 
many colors and with feathers 
in his hair, not to think that he 
has dressed.for the occasion, 
or goes thus equipped because 
his forefathers did so, and not 
because he finds it comforta- 
ble. When you have seen a 
particular national costume 
only in pictures and photo- 
graphs, it is always something 
of a surprise to find people 
wearing it with every-dayimat- 
ter-of-course ease, as though 
they really preferred kilts or 
sabots or moccasins to that to 
which we are accustomed at 
home. And the Indians in 
their fantastic mixture of col- 
ors and beads and red flannel 
and feathers seemed so theat- 
rical at first that I could not 
understand why the army of- 
ficers did not look back over 
their shoulders when one of 
these young braves rode by. 
The first Indians I saw were 
at Fort Reno, where there is 
an agency for the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. This_reser- 
vation is in the Oklahoma Territory, but the government 
has bought it from the Indians for a half-dollar an acre, 
and it is to be open to white settlers. The country about 
is very beautiful, with the tall grass of the prairie, which 
hides a pony, and shows only the red blanketed figure 
on his back, and over which in the clear places the little 
prairie-dogs scamper, and where the red buttes stand out 
against the sky, and show an edge as sharp and curving as 
the prow of a man-of-war, and gives one a view of a West 
one seems to have visited and known intimately through the 
illustrated papers. 

I had gone to Fort Reno to see the beef issue which takes 
place there every two weeks, when the steers and the other 
things which make up the Indian’s rations are distributed by 
the agent. I missed the issue by four hours, and had to 
push on to Anadarko, where another beef issue was to come 
off three days later, which was trying, as I had met few men 
more interesting and delightful than the officers at the post- 
trader’s mess. But I was fortunate in the short time in 
which I was at Fort Reno in stumbling upon an Indian 
council. Two lieutenants and a surgeon and I had ridden 
over to the Indian agency, and although they allow no beer 
on an Indian reservation, the surgeon had hopes. It had 
been a long ride—partly through water, partly over a dusty 
trail—and it was hot. But if the agent had a private store 
for visitors, he was not in a position to offer it, for his room 
was crowded with chiefs of renown and high degree. They 
sat in a circle around his desk on the floor, or stood against 
the wall smoking solemnly. When they approved of what the 
speaker said, they grunted, and though that is the only word 
for it, they somehow made that form of ‘hear, hear,” im- 
pressive. Those chiefs who spoke talked in a spitting, gut- 
tural fashion, far down the throat and without gestures, and 
the son of one of them, a boy from Carlisle, in a gray ready- 
made suit and sombrero, translated a five-minutes’ speech, 
which had all the dignity of Salvini’s address to the Sen- 
ators, by: ‘‘ And Red- Wolf he says he thinks it isn’t right.” 
Cloud-Shield rose and said the chiefs were glad to see that 
the officers from the fort were in the room, as that meant 
that the Indian would have fair treatment, and that the 
officers were always the Indians’ best friends, and were re- 
spected in times of peace as friends, and in times of war as 
enemies. After which, the officers, considering guiltily the 
real object of their visit, and feeling properly abashed, took 
off their hats and tried to look as though they deserved it, 
which, as a rule, they do. It may be of interest, in view of 

an Indian outbreak, to know 
that this council of the chiefs 
was to protest against the cut- 
ting down of the rations of 
the Cheyennes and the Arapa- 
hoes. Last year it cost the 
government $113,000 to feed 
them, and this year Commis- 
sioner Martin, with a fine spirit 
of economy, proposes to re- 
duce this by just one-half. 
This means hunger and ill- 
ness, and in some cases death. 
‘*He says,” translated the 
boy interpreter, gazing at the 
ceiling, ‘‘ that they would like 
to speak to the people at 
Washington about this thing, 
for it is not good.” ; 
The agent traced figures 
over his desk with his pen. 
“ Well, I can’t do anything,” 
‘ he said finally. ‘All I can 
do is to let the people at 
Washington know what they 
say. But to send a commis- 
sion all the way to Washing- 
ton will take a great deal: of 
money, and the cost of it will 
have to come out of their 
; allowance. Tell them that. 
Tell them I'll write on about 
it. That’s all I can do.” 
That night the chiefs came 
solemnly across parade, and 
said ‘‘ How!” grimly to the 
orderly in front of the col- 
onel’s headquarters. 
‘* You see,” said the officers, 
‘‘ they have come to complain, 
but the colonel cannot help 
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them. ‘If Martin wants a war, he is going just the best 
way in the world to get it, and then we will have to go out 
and shoot them, poor devils!” 

I was very sorry to leave Fort Reno, not only on account 
of the officers there, but because the ride to Anadarko must 
be made in stages owned by a Mr. Williamson. This is not 
intended as an advertisement for Mr. Williamson’s stages. 
He does not need it, for he is, so his drivers tell me, ver 
rich indeed, and so economical that he makes them buy their 
own whips. Every one who has travelled through the Ind- 
ian Territory over Mr. Williamson’s routes wishes that sad 
things may happen to him, but no one, I believe, would be 
so wicked as to hope he may ever have to ride in one of his 
own stages. The stage-coach of the Indian Territory lacks 
the romance of those Dick Turpin stopped, or of the Dead- 
wood coach, or of those Yuba Bill drives for Bret Harte with 
four horses, with gamblers on top and road-agents at the 





A KIOWA MAIDEN. 


horses’ heads. They are only low four- wheeled wagons 
with canvas sides and top, and each revolution of the wheels 
seems to loosen every stick and nail, and throws you some- 
times on top of the driver, and sometimes the driver on top 
of you. They hold together, though, and float bravely 
through creeks, and spin down the side of a cafion on one 
wheel, and toil up the other side on two, and at such an an- 
gle that you see the sun bisected by the wagon tongue. At 
night the stage seems to plunge a little more than in the 
day, and you spend it in trying to sleep with your legs un- 
der the back seat and your head on the one in front, while 
the driver, who wants to sleep and cannot, shouts profanely 
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to his mules and very near your ear on the other side of the 
canvas. 

Anadarko is a town of six stores, three or four frame 
houses, the Indian agent’s store and office, and the City Hotel. 
Seven houses in the West make a city. I said I thought this 
was the worst hotel in the Indian Territory, but the officers 
at Fort Sill, who have travelled more than I, think it is the 
worst in the United States. It is possible that they are right. 
There are bluffs and bunches of timber around Anadarko, but 
the prairie stretches toward the west, and on it is the pen from 
which the cattle are issued. The tepees and camp fires sprang 
up overnight, and when we came out the next morning, the 
prairie was crowded with them, and more Indians were 
driving in every minute, with the family in the wagon and 
the dogs under it, as the country peor'te in the East flock 
into town for the circus. The men galloped off to the cattle 
pen, and the women gathered in a long line in front of the 
avent’s store to wait their turn for the rations. It was a very 
curious line, with very young girls in it, very proud of the lit- 
‘ic labies in beaded Knapsacks on their backs—dirty, bright- 
eyed babies that looked like mummies suddenly come to life 

| the period of their first childhood—and wrinkled, bent 
~ even more like mummies, with coarse white hair, 
vorn almost out of shape with work. Each of 
these had a tag, such as those the express companies use, on 
wh -)rinted the number in each family, and the amount 
of crin, flour, baking-powder, and soap 
'o Which the family was entitled. They 
passed in at one door and-in front of a - 
long counter, and out at another. They 
crowded and pushed a great deal, almost 
as much as their fairer sisters do in front 
of the box office at a Patti matinée, and 
the babies blinked stoically at the sun, 
and scemed to wish they could get their 
arms out of the wrappings and rub away 
the tears. A man in a sombrero would 
look at the tag and call out, ‘‘One of 
llour, two of sugar, one soap, and one 
haking-powder,” and his Indian assistants 
delved into the barrels behind the line of 
the counter, and emptied the rations into 
the squaw’s open apron: She sorted them 
When she reached the outside. By ten 
oclock the distribution was over, and the 
women followed the men to the cattle- 
en on the prairie. There were not over 
300 Indians there, although they repre- 
sented several thousand others, who re- 
mined in the different camps scattered 
over the reservation, wherever water and 
‘imber, and bluffs to shield them best 
‘‘om the wind, were to be found in com- 
‘ion. Each steer is calculated to supply 
~» Indians with beef for two weeks, or 
‘om one and a half to two pounds of 

‘fa day; this is on the supposition 
‘cut the steers average from 1000 to 1200 

nds. The steers I saw issued weighed 

‘it 500 pounds, and when they tried to 

_ stumbled with the weakness of star- 

‘ion. They were nothing but hide and 

and two horns. They were driven 
at a time through a long chute, and 
‘cd at the gate at the end of it until 

'v OWners’ hames were marked off the 

lhe Indians were gathered in front 

‘he gate in long rows, or.in groups of 

or twelve, sitting easily in their sad- 

and riding off leisurely in bunches 

\r as their names were called out, 

‘s their cattle were started off with 
“urting kick into the open prairie. 
Apaches, Comanches, Delawares, and 
«comes drove their share off towards 
"camps; the Caddoes and the Kiowas, 

' live near the agency, and who were 

cd last, killed theirs, if they chose to 

°, &8 soon as: they left the pen. A 

in charge of the issue held a long 

' in his hand, and called out, ‘‘ Eck- 
“cho, Pe-an-voon-it, Hoos-cho, and ' 
ioo-chy,” which meant that Red- 
Large-Looking-Glass, The Bird, and 
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Deer- Head were to have the next four steers. His as- 
sistant, an Indian policeman, with ‘‘God helps them who 
help themselves” engraved on his brass buttons, with the 
figure of an Indian toiling at a plough in the centre, repeated 
these names aloud, and designated which steer was to go to 
which Indian. A beef issue is not a pretty thing to watch. 
Why the government does not serve its meat with the throats 
cut, as any reputable butcher would do it, is not possible to 
determine. It seems to prefer, on the contrary, that the Ind- 
ian should exhibit his distegard for the suffering of animals 
and his bad marksmanship at the same time. When the 
representatives of the more distant tribes had ridden off, 
chasing their beef before them, the Caddoes and Kiowas 
zathered close around the gate of the pen, with the boys in 
ront. They were handsome, mischievous boys, with lea- 
ther leggings, colored green and blue, and with silver but- 
tons down the side, and beaded buckskin shirts. They sat 
two on each pony, and each held his bow and arrows, and as 
the steers came stumbling blindly out into the open, they let 
the arrows drive from a distance of ten feet into the animal's 
flank and neck, where they stuck quivering. Then the 
Indian boys would yell, and their fathers, who had hunted 
buffaloes with arrows, smiled approvingly. The arrows 
were not big enough to kill, they merely hurt, and the steer 
would rush off into a clumsy gallop for fifty yards, when its 
owner would raise his Winchester, and make the dust spurt 


up around it, until one 
bullet would reach a 
leg, and the steer 
would stop for an in- 
stant, with a desper- 
ate-toss of its head, 
and stagger forward 
again on three. The 
dogs to the number 
of twenty or more 
were around it b 
this time in a oneal. 
ing, leaping pack. and 
the owner would try 
again, and wound it 
perhaps in the flank, 
and. it would lurch 
over heavily like a 
drunken man, shak- 
ing its head from side 
to side and tossing 
its horns at the dogs, 
who bit at the place 
where the blood ran, 
and spapped at its 
legs. Sometimes it 
would lie ‘there for 
an hour, until it bled 
to death, or again it 
would scramble to its 
feet, and tlie dogs 
would start off in a 
panic of fear after a 
more helpless victim. 
The field grew 
thick with these min- 
iature butcheries, the 
Winchesters crack- 
ing, and the spurts 
of smoke rising and 
drifting away, the 
dogs yelping, and the 
Indians wheeling in 
quick circles around 
the steer, shooting as 
they rode, and hitting the mark once in every half-dozen 
shots. It was the most unsportsmanlike and wantonly cruel 
exhibition I have ever seen. A bull in a ring has a fighting 
chance and takes it, but these animals, who were too weak to 
stand, and too frightened to run, staggered about until the 
Indians had finished torturing. them, and then, with blood 
spurting from their mouths, would pitch forward and die. 
And they had to be quick about it, before the squaws began 
cutting off the hide while the flanks were still heaving. This 
is the view of a beef issue which the friend of the Indian 
does not like to take. He prefers calling your attention to 
the condition of the cattle served the Indian, and in showing 
how outrageously he is treated in this respect. The govern- 
ment either purchases steers for the Indians a few weeks be- 
fore an issue,.or three or four months previous to it, feeding 
them meanwhile on the government reservation. The latter 
practice is much more satisfactory to tlie contractor, as it 
saves him the cost and care of these cattle during the winter, 
and the inevitable loss which must ensue in that time through 
illness and starvation. Those I saw had been purchased in 
October, and had been weighed and branded at that time with 
the government brand. They were then'allowed to roam over 
the government reservation until the spring, when they had 
fallen off in weight from one-half to one-third. They were 
then issued at their original weight. That is, a steer which 
in October was found to weigh 1100 pounds, and which 
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would supply twenty or more people with meat, wen eep- 
posed to have kept this weight throughout the entire winter, 
and was issued at 1100, although it had not 300 pounds of 
flesh on its bones. The agent is not to blame for this. 
This is the fault of the government, and it is quite fair to 
suppose that some one besides the contractor benefits by the 
arrangement. When the beef is issued two weeks after the 
contract has been made, it can and frequently is rejected by 
the army officer in charge of the issue if he thinks it is unfit. 
But the officers present at the issue I saw were as helpless 
as they were indignant, for the beef had weighed the weight 
credited to it once when it was paid for, and the contractor 
had saved the expense of keeping it, and the Indian received 
just one-fourth of the meat due him, and for which he had 
paid in land. ; : 

Fort Sill, which is a day’s journey in a stage from Ana- 
darko, is an eight-company post situated on the table-land 
of a hill, with other hills around it, and is, though somewhat 
inaccessible, as interesting and beautiful a spot to visit as 
many others which we cross the ocean to see. I will be able 
to tell why this is so when I write something later about the 
army posts. There are any number of Indians here, and 
they add to the post a delightfully picturesque and foreign 
element. L Troop of the Seventh cavalry, which is au Ind- 
ian troop, is the nucleus around which the other Indians 
gather. The, troop is encamped at the foot of the hill on 
which the post stands. It shows the Indian civilized by 
uniform, and his Indian brother uncivilized in his blanket 
and war-paint, and although I would not like to hurt the 
feelings of the patient, enthusiastic officers who have enlist- 
ed the Indians for these different troops for which the gov- 
ernment calls, I think the blanket Indian is a much more 
warlike-looking and interesting individual. But you mustn't 
say so, as George the Third advised. The soldier Indians 
live in regulation tents staked out in rows, and with the 
ground around so cleanly kept that one could play tennis on 
it, and immediately back of these are the conical tepees of 
their wives, brothers, and grandmothers, and what Lieuten- 
ant Scott is going to do with all these pretty young squaws 
and beautiful children and withered old witches and their 
two or three hundred wolf-dogs when he marches forth to 
war with his Indian troop, is one of the questions his brother 
officers find much entertainment in asking. 

The Indian children around this encampment were the 
brightest spot in my entire Western trip. They are the 
prettiest and most beautifully barbaric little children I have 
ever seen. They grow out of it very soon, but that is no 
reason Why one should not make the most of it while it 
lasts. And they are as wild and fearful of the white visitor, 
unless he happens to be Lieutenant Scott or Second Lieu- 
tenant Quay, as the antelope in the prairie around him. It 
required a corporal’s guard, two lieutenants, and three 
squaws to persuade one of them to stand still and be photo- 
raphed, and whenever my camera and I appeared together 
there was a wild stampede of Indian children, which no 
number of looking-glasses or dimes or strings of beads could 
allay. Not that they would not take the bribes, but they 
would run as soon as they had snatched them. It was very 
distressing, for I did not mean to hurt them very much. 
The older people were kinder, and would let me sit inside 
the tepees, which were very warm on the coldest days, and 
watch them cook, and play their queer games. and work moc- 
casins, and gamble at monte for brass rings if they were wo- 
men, or for cartridges if they were men. And for ways 
that are dark and tricks that are vain, I think the Indian 
monte-dealer can instruct a Chinese poker-player in many 
things. What was so fine about them was their dignity and 
strict hospitality and suppression of all curiosity. They 
always received a present as though they were doing you a 
favor, and you felt that you were paying tribute. This 
makes them difficult to deal with as soldiers. They cannot 
be treated as white men, and put in the guard-house for ev- 
ery slight offence. Lieutenant Scott has to explain things 
to them, and praise them, and excite a spirit of emulation 
amongst them by commending those publicly who have 
done well. For instance, they hate to lose their long hair, 
and Lieutenant Scott did not order them to have it cut, but 
told them it would please him if they did, and so one by one, 
and in bunches of three and four, they tramped up the hill 
to the post barber, and back again with their locks in their 
hands to barter them for tobacco with the post trader. The 
Indians at Fort Sill were a temperate lot, and Lieutenant 
Harris, who has charge of the canteen, growled because they 
did not drink enough to pay for their share of the dividend 
which is returned to each troop at the end of the month. 

Lieutenant Scott obtained his ascendency over his troop 
in several ways—first, by climbing a face of rock, and, with 
the assistance of Lieutenant Quay, taking an eagle from 
the nest it had built there. Every Indian in the reservation 
knew of that nest, and had long wanted the eagle’s feathers 
for a war-bonnet, but none of them had ever dared to climb 
the mirrorlike surface of the cliff, with the rocks below. 
The fame of this exploit spread, by what means it is hard to 


understand among people who have no newspapers or let-- 


ters, but at beef issues, perhaps, or Messiali dances, or easual 
meetings on the prairie, which help to build up reputations 
and make the prowess of one chief known to those of all 
the other tribes, or the beauty of ag Indian girl familiar. 
Then, following this exploit, three little Indian children ran 
away from school because they had been flogged, and tried 
to reach their father’s tent fifteen miles off on the reserva- 
tion, and were found half buried in the snow and frozen to 
death. One of them was without his heavier garments, 
which he had wrapped around his younger brother. The 
terrified school-teacher sent a message to the fort begging 
for two troops of cavalry to protect him from the wrath of 
the older Indians, and the post commander sent out Lieu- 
tenant Scott alone to treat with them. His words were 
much more effective than two troops of cavalry would have 
been, and the threatened outbreak was stopped. The school- 
master fled to the woods, and never came back. What the 
Indians siw of Lieutenant Scott at this crisis made thém 
trust him for the future, and this and the robbery of the 
eagle’s nest explain partly, as do his gentleness and con- 
sideration, the remarkable hold he has over them. Some 
one was trying to tell one of the chiefs how the white man 
could bring lightning down from the sky, and make it talk 
for him from one end of the country to the other. 

‘Oh yes,” the Indian said, simply, ‘‘that is quite true. 
Lieutenant Scott says so.” 

But what has chietly contributed to make the lieuten- 
ant’s work easy for him is his knowledge of the sign 
language, with which the different tribes, though speak- 
ing different languages, can communicate one with the 
other. He is said to speak this more correctly and flu- 
ently than any other officer in the army, and perhaps any 
other white man. It is a very curious language. It is 
not at all like the deaf-and-dumb alphabet, which 7s an 
alphabet, and is not pretty to watch. It is just what its 
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name implies—a language of signs. The first time TI saw 
the lieutenant speaking it, 1 confess I thought, having heard 
of his skill at Fort Reno, that he was ouly doing it because 
he could do it, as young men who speak French prefer 
to order their American dinners in that language when the 
waiter can understand English quite as well as themselves. 
I regarded it as a pleasing weakness, and was quite sure that 
the lieutenant was going to meet the Indian back of the can- 
teen and say it over again in plain every-day words. In this 
1 wronged him; but it was not until I had watched his Irish 
sergeant converse in this silent language for two long hours 
with half a dozen Indians of different tribes, and had seen 
them all laugh heartily at his witticisms delivered in sema- 
phorie gestures, that I really believed in it. It seems that 
what the lieutenant said was, ** Tell the first sergeant that 
I wish to see the soldiers drill at one o'clock, and, after that, 
go to the store and ask Madeira if there is to be a beef issue 
today.” It is very difficult to describe in writing how he 
did this, and as it is a really pretty thing to watch, it seems 
a pity to spoil it. As well as I remember it, he did some- 
thing like this. He first drew his hand over his sleeve to 
mark the sergeant’s stripes; then he held his fingers upright 
in front of him, and moved them forward to signify soldiers; 
by holding them in still another position, he represented sol- 
diers drilling; then he made a spy-glass out of his thumb and 
first finger and looked up through it at the sky—this repre- 
sented the sun at one o'clock. ‘* After that” was a quick 
cutin the air; the ‘‘ store” was an interlacing of the fingers, 
to signify a place where one thing met or was exchanged for 
another; “ Madeira” he named; beef was a turning up of 
the fingers, to represent horns; and how he represented 
issue, I have no idea. It is a most curious thing to watch, 
for they change from one sign to the other with the greatest 
rapidity. I always regarded it with great interest as a sort 
of game, and tried to guess what the different gestures might 
mean. Some of the signs are very old, and their origin is 
as much in dispute as some of the lines in the first folios of 
Shakespeare, and have nearly as many commentators. All 
the Indians know these signs, but very few of them can tell 
how they came to mean what they do. ‘‘ To goto war,” for’ 
instance, is shown by sweeping the right arm out with the 
thumb and first finger at right angles; this comes from an 
early cystom among the Indians of carrying a lighted pipe 
before them when going on the war-path. The thumb and 
finger in that position are supposed to represent the angle 
of the bowl of the pipe and the stem. 

I visited a few of the Indian schools when I was in the 
Territory, and found the pupils quite learned. The teachers 
are not permitied to study the Indian languages, and their 
charges in consequence hear nothing but English, and so 
pick it up the more quickly. The young women who teach 
them seem to labor under certain disadvantages; one of them 


was reading the English lesson from a United States history ° 


intended for much older children—grown-up children, in 
fact—and explained that she had to order and select the 
school-books she used from a list furnished by the govern- 
ment, and could form no opinion of its appropriateness un- 
til it arrived. 

Some of the Indian parents are very proud of their chil- 
dren’s progress, and on beef-issue days visit the schools, and 
listen with great satisfaction to their children speaking in 
the unknown tongue. There were several in one of the 
school-rooms while I was there, and the teather turned them 
out of their chairs to make room for us, remarking pleasant- 
ly that the Indians were accustomed to sitting around on 
the ground. She afterwards added to this by telling us that 
there was no sentiment in er, and that she taught Indians 
for the fifty dollars there was in it. The mother of one of 
the little boys was already crouching-on the floor as we came 
in, or squatting on her heels, as they seem to be able to do 
without fatigue for any length of time. During the half- 
hour we were there she never changed her position or turned 
her head to look at us, but kept her eyes fixed only on her 
son sitting on the bench above her. He was a very plump, 
clean, and excited little Indian, with his hair cut short, and 
dressed in a very fine pair of trousers and jacket, and with 
shoes and stockings. He was very keen to show the white 
visitors how well he knew their talk, and read lis book with 
a masterful shaking of the head, as though it had no terrors 
for him. His mother kneeling at his side on the floor wore 
a single garment, and over that a dirty blanket strapped 
around her waist with a beaded belt. Her feet were bare, 
and her coarse hair hung down over her face and down her 
back almost to her waist in an unkempt mass. She support- 
ed her chin on one hand, and with the other hand, black 
and wrinkled, and with nails broken by cutting wood and 
harnessing horses and ploughing in the fields, brushed her 
hair back from before her eyes, and then touched her son’s 
arm wistfully, as a dog tries to draw his master’s eyes, and 
as though he were something fragile and fine. But he paid 
no. attention to her whatsoever; he was very much interest- 
ed in the lesson. She was the only thing I saw in the school- 
room. I wondered if she was thinking of the days when 
she carried his weight on her back as she went about her 
cooking or foraging for wood, or swung him from a limb 
of a tree, and of the first leather leggings she made for him 
when he was able to walk, and of the necklace of elk teeth, 
and the arrows which he used to fire bravely at the prairie- 
dogs. He was a very different child now, and so very far 
away from the doglike figure crouching by his side and gaz- 
ing up patiently into his face, as if looking for something 
she had lost. 

It is quite too presumptuous to suggest any opinion on the 
Indian question when one has only lived with them for three 
weeks, but the experience of others who have lived with them 
for thirty years is worth repeating. You will find that the 
individual point of view regarding the Indian is much biassed 
by the individual interests. A man told me that in his eyes 
no one under heaven was better than a white man, and if the 
white man had to work for his living, he could not see why 
the Indian should not work for his. I asked him if he 
thought of taking up Indian Jand in the Territory when it 
was open in the spring, and he said that was his-intention, 
“and why?” The officers are the only men who have abso- 
lutely nothing to gain, make, or lose by the Indians, and their 
point of view is accordingly the fairest, and they themselves 
say it would be-a mistake to follow the plan now under con- 
sideration—of placing officers in charge of the agencies. 
This would at once strip them of their present neutral posi- 
tion, and, as well, open to them the temptation which the con- 
trol of many thousands of dollars’ worth of property entails 
where the recipients of this property are as helpless and 
ignorant as children, They rather favor raising the salary 
of the Indian agent from two thousand to ten thousand dol- 
lars, and by so doing bring men of intelligence and probity 
into the service, and destroy at the same time the temptation 
to ‘make something” out of the office. It may have been 
merely an accident, but I did not meet with one officer in 
any of the army posts who did not side with the Indian in 
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his battle for his rights with the government. As for the 
agents, as the people say in the West, “they are not here for 
their health.” The Indian agents of the present day are, as 
every one knows, political appointments, and many of them 
—not all—are men who at home would keep their corner 
grocery or liquor store, and who would flatter and be civil 
to every woman in the neighboring tenement who came for 
a pound of sugar or a pitcher of beer. These men are sud- 
denly placed in the control of hundreds of sensitive, danger- 
ous, semi-civilized people, whom they are as capable of under- 
standing as a Bowery boy would be of appreciating an Arab 
of the desert. The agents are not the — people who make 
mistakes. Some friend mailed me a book the other day on 
Indian reservations, in order that I might avoid writing 
what has already been written. I read only one page of the 
book, in which the author described his manner of visiting 
the Indian encampments. He would drive to one of these 
in his ambulance, and upon being informed that the chiefs 
were waiting to receive him in their tents, would bid them 
meet him at the next camp, to which he would drive rapid- 
ly, and where he would make the same proposition, He 
would then stop his outfit three miles away on the prairie, 
and wait for the chiefs to follow him to thatpoint. What 
his object was in doing this, of which he seemed very well 
satisfied, he only knows. Whether it was to teach the chiefs 
they were not masters in their own camps, or that he was a 
most superior person, I could not make out; but he might 
just as effectively have visited Washington and sent the 
President word he could not visit him at the White House, 
but that he would grant him an interview at his hotel. I 
wonder just how near this superior young man got to the 
Indians, and just how wide they opened their hearts to him. 

There was an Indian agent once—it was not long ago, but 
there is no need to give dates or names, for the man is dead 
—who when the Indians asked him to paint the wagons 
with which the government furnished them through him in 
return for their land red instead of green, answered that he 
would not pander to their absurdly barbaric tastes. Only 
he did not say absurdly. He was a man who had his own 
ideas about things, and who was not to be fooled, and he 
was also a superior person, who preferred to trample on 
rather than to understand the peculiarities of his wards. So 
one morning this agent and his wife and children were 
found hacked to pieces by these wards with barbaric tastes, 
and the soldiers were called out, and shot many of the Ind- 
ians; and many white women back of the barracks, and on 
the line itself, are now wearing mourning, and several offi- 
cers got their first bar. It would seem from this very recent 
incident, as well as from many others of which one hears, 
that it would be cheaper in the end to place agents over the 
Indians with sufficient intelligence to know just when to be 
firm, and when to compromise, in a matter, for instance, 
of painting a wagon red. 


SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


AN invitation signed by Chauncey M. Depew, president, 
and C. Creighton Webb, secretary, brought together the oth- 
er evening, at the close of the convention which. had been 
held in the City Hall, a most remarkable gathering of men, 
who were, above all other things, Americans. Mr. Depew, 
the president of the local society, presided, and at his right 
and left sat the speakers, with a few of the invited guests. 
These were the Hon. Charles A. 
Dana; ex-Governor 8. B. Buckner, 
of Kentucky; General Horace 
Porter ; ex-Governor Henry C. 
Robinson, of Connecticut; Wil- 
liam Wirt Henry, of Virginia; 
the Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, of 
Delaware; Bishop Cheney, of Chi- 
cago; and others. At the six ta- 
bles below the dais there sat, 
among others, ex-Governors, ex- 
Senators, and distinguished men 
from every section of the coun- 
uy, thirty States having appoint- 
ed delegates to the congress. 
Among the distinguished persons 
present were Jonathan Trumbull, 
lineally descended from Washing- 
ton’s ‘‘Brother Jonathan”; ex- 
Governor Dillingham, of Ver-. 
mont; ex-Governor Robert 8. 
Green, of New Jersey; General 
Theodore S. Peck, of Vermont; 
H. B. Ledyard, president of the 
Michigan Central Railroad Company; Buchanan Winthrop; 
General F. G. Butterfield, of Washington, D. C.; Stuyvesant 
Fish, of New York; Colonel M. L. Parker; Edmund L. Bay- 
lies, Jun.; General A. W.. Greely; General J. C. Breckinridge; 
W. A. N. Wainright, of Connecticut; Edwin 8. Barrett, of 
Massachusetts; George C. Gilmore, of New Hampshire; and 
Amasa M. Eaton, of Rhode Island. 

The banquet, which was served in Delmonico’s best style, 
continued for a short hour; and then the chairs were push- 
ed away from the tables, and faces turned to the dais, to lis- 
ten to the eloquence which was guaranteed by the list of 
speakers. It is unnecessary to go into details regarding the 
speeches; they were all excellent, and, what was best of all, 
they. were couched in the spirit of the loftiest patriotism. 
It was inspiring and healthful, in these days of business 
rush and hurry, to hear men of the standing and age of the 
speakers warmed up to the heights of genuine, glowing, pa- 
triotic enthusiasm, which marked every sentence that fell 
from their lips. The main sentiment, urged by each speak- 
er in turnin different form, was the one that.is at the ground- 
work of the formation of-all socicties of the Sons of the 
American Revolution; and it was this: Let it not be mere 
pride of ancestry or blood that prompts you to put your 
shoulder to the wheel to foster this feeling of genuine Amer- 
icanism, but let it be the memory of what your ancestors 
did, and an earnest adhesion to the principles of the institu- 
tions which they founded; to bear in mind that it is of no 
value to be descended from ancestors who did great deeds 
if with their blood you have not inherited those qualities 
which enabled them to perform these deeds: 

The speakers were cheered to the echo. A Jong and elo- 
quent letter, in which the dangers threatening American in- 
stitutions were pointed out, and the growth of Americanism 
advocated, was read from the Hon. John Jay, whose illness 
prevented him from attending the banquet. It was an even- 
ing of unalloyed pleasure, and the clocks were striking mid- 
night when Mr. Depew adjourned the banquet sine die. 

_ The rapid growth of the society in all the different States 
indicates a very healthy tone of patriotism, and we have to 
lift our hats to the magnificent energy and enthusiasm dis- 
played in the societies of the West, South, and Southwest. 
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The society exists in a flourishing condition in the follow- 
ing States, namely: Alabama, Arkansas, California, Connect- 
icut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Washington, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Vermont, V me, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, and the District of Columbia. 

All of these States appointed delegates to the convention. 
A glance at the names of the officers of these respective 
societies is sufficient to afford all good patriots reassuring 
signs of the solidity of their organization and the perma- 
nence of their institution. 

We see men like Governors Dillingham and Stewart, and 
Senators Edmund and Proctor, in Vermont; Governor Rob.- 
inson and Jonathan Trumbull, in Connecticut; Vice-Presi- 
dent Morton, Stuyvesant Fish, Chauncey M. Depew, John 
C. Calhoun, Allen McLane Hamilton, of New York; Gen- 
eral Breckinridge, General A. W. Greely, General F. G. 
Butterfield, Dr. Were Brown Goode, Admiral Worden, 
General Schofield, of the District of Columbia; Ex-Govern- 
or 8S. B. Buckner and J. W. Buchanan, of Kentucky; General 
Bradley T. Johnson and Douglas H. Thomas, of Maryland; 
Governor Merriam and Albert Edgerton, of Minnesota; 
Henry M. —— and Bishop Cheney, of Illinois; Thomas 


F. Bayard, of Delaware; W. H. English, of Indiana; Lewis 
Cass ard, John Whitehead, and ex-Governor Green, 
of New Jersey; Nathan Cole and Edward C. Cobell, of 


Missouri; General Henry M. Cist, in Ohio; Colonel Thomas 
M. Anderson, U.S.A., in Oregon; and hundreds of others of 
equal position and reputation. 


-_ 


MAY SONG. 


BrrbDs are singing, 
Buds are springing 
Forth to greet the sun; 
Boughs are biooming, 
And the glooming 
Of the winter’s done. 


Scents of roses 
From the closes 
Of the garden rise; 
And glad hours 
*Mongst the flowers 
Now the queen bee flies. 


Modest clover— 
Winter over— 
Dots the meadow’s dress, 
Dainty naiads, 
Dainty dryads, 
Dance for happiness. 


O’er the grasses 
Lads and lasses 
Merrily do play. 
Gone is sadness, 
And all gladness 
Comes sweet smiling May. 
Joun KENDRICK BANGS. 


THE ACTORS’ FUND FAIR. 


THE actor, as a man, has vastly improved during the last 
half of this century, yet many belong to the old order—im- 
provident and reckless. They, however, have always com- 
pared favorably with their fellow-man in other walks of life; 
but the calling is extremely hazardous, and the remunera- 
tion often uncertain and inadequate. Thirty-five dollars a 
weck is already a very fair average salary, a full season 
thirty weeks, and even if the ‘‘ ghost walks” regularly every 
salary night, it is seen that after hotel bills and the incident- 
als of travelling are provided for, very little is left for a 
rainy day. Mr. A. M. Palmer, whose sphere of usefulness 
is not confined to managing his theatre or road companies, 
wis quick to recognize the necessity of some organized 
means of assistance, whose headquarters should be in New 
York—the magvet drawing all the professional element of 
the country. ith this object in view, the Actors’ Fund 
of America was incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York, June 8, 1882. Mr. Palmer was its first Presi- 
dent, and has continued to fill that office; the past year he 
was ably supported by Mr. Louis Aldrich as First Vice- 
President, Mr. Edwin Knowles as Second Vice-President, 
Mr. Frank W. Sanger as Treasurer, and Mr. Charles W. 
Thomas as Secretary, together with the following gentlemen 
as a Board of Trustees: Joseph W. Shannon, De Wolf Hop- 
per, Edwin H. Price, M. W. Hanley, Augustus Pitou, H. 8. 
Taylor, Joseph F. Wheelock, F. F. Mackay, Daniel Froh- 
man, Antonio Pastor, Al Hayman, Rudolph Aronson. The 
year of 1891-2 the Fund distributed $28,879 92, of which 
$13,110 18 came from sundry benefits throughout the coun- 
try, and $11,000 from the city of New York as part of the 
sum collected from the city theatres as license fees. 

_ The object of the fair, which was held at the Madison 
Square Garden building during the week of May 2d, is to 
provide a permanent fund for the Actors’ Fund, upon which 
its officers could rely for a certain income every year. It 
was hoped that as much as $100,000 would be realized; 
and as the fair opened its doors with cash subscriptions of 
$75,000, and merchandise to the extent of $25,000 more, the 
original estimate is not at all out of the way. The fair 
from its inception received the earnest support of the best 
people in the dramatic profession, among them Edwin Booth, 
Joseph Jefferson, Mrs. Kendal, Fanny Davenport, Madame 
Modjeska, Lotta, Agnes Booth, Mrs. D. P. Bowers, Georgia 
Cayvan, Viola Allen, Mrs. W. J. Florence, James O'Neill, 
Joseph Murphy, etc., etc., and such ‘‘ outsiders” as Governor 
Flower, Senator Leland Stanford, George J. Gould, George 
W. Childs, Joseph Pulitzer, James Gordon Bennett, Elliot F. 
Shepard, Elbridge T. Gerry, ex-Secretary of the a Wil- 
liam C. Whitney, Morris K. Jessup, Hon. Perry Belmont, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, General Horace Porter, 
Hon. Thomas C. Platt, Calvin 8. Brice, D. O. Mills, and a 
host of other well-known and influential people. While 
the officers of the fund did the “ wire-pulling” and think- 


Ing, seconded by Mr. A. M. de Frece, who, while not con-. 


nected with the stage, gave his services most unselfishly, 
the ladies of the profession, chaperoned and guided by 
Mrs. A. M. Palmer, did most of the hard work, ¢. ¢., col- 
lecting enough money to see the enterprise safely on its feet 
before the ‘‘show ” was opened to the public. Conspicuous 
among these earnest workers were Mrs. E. E. Kidder, Mrs. 
Edwin Knowles, and the Misses Cayvan, Clayton, Evesson, 
Morton, Fischer, Craigen, Robson, and Agnes Booth. All 
honor and fame to the gullant endeavors of these ladies and 
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their fellow-workers! Without their enthusiasm, I am afraid 
the fair would have had but indifferent success. 

Any one who has ever had aught to do for a fair must 
know what a thankless task it is to collect subscriptions. 
Men in such emergencies are not half so well uipped as 
women; the latter trip into the business man’s office with a 
smile of confidence that carries with it conviction, and means 
surrender, The poor weak man would, in numberless cases, 
meet with a hearty ‘‘ bluff,” and collect a ten-dollar bill, 
while the vision of loveliness, in her trim tailor-made gown, 
is bowed out to the door with a hundred-dollar check in her 
pocket, and the victim slowly realizes how well it was done, 
and wonders how she did it. The ladies of the profession 
proved themselves apt scholars at this work, and their suc- 
cess in such a noble cause has brought to them-honors far 
pp beyond those they have ever gathered behind the foot- 

ights. 

The opening night of the fair was oppressively close and 
sultry, yet by nine o'clock the vast arena was more than 
uncomfortably crowded by a representative gathering. At 
three o'clock that afternoon many things were yet in a cha- 
otic state. Mrs. Booth, needle and thread in hand, was just 
posting the final touches on the millinery in Shakespeare’s 

ouse——a fac-simile as to size and design of that at Strat- - 
ford-on-Avon ; Miss Filkins was actually wielding a broom 
and cleaning house; Miss-Estelle Clayton had her sleeves 
rolled up,and had forsaken the stage for that moment; 
Miss Fischer, Miss Story, and ‘‘ Jennie June ” were at work 
in the Old Curiosity Shop; and Stanford White, Louis Ald- 
rich, and Mr. Palmer were everywhere. At that moment I 
had my oe that everything would be ready on time; 
but when I saw ‘‘ Ben” Sherwood take a chair to rest, I 
went away satisfied. 

All descriptions of the fair and its street of “ booths ” gave 
a very imperfect idea of the effect intended and realized. 
The garden arena, which is the most kaleidoscopic affair 
in this country, never showed to better advantage. As 
you entered the arena, the semicircle of classic columns, 
surmounted by a beautiful design in electric lights, held the 
toys, artists’ materials, and children’s goods, presided over 
by Mrs. E. J. Phillips, Mrs. Matt Morgan, and Mrs. Fernan- 
dez. In the old Duke's Theatre, Mrs. Ettie Henderson, Miss 
Bertha Welby, and Mrs. Harrigan displayed a gracious hos- 
pitality. Across the street, in the old Globe Theatre, looking 
more like a dungeon than the playhouse where the Immor- 
tal Bard first produced his ever-enduring works, Mrs. Frank 
Mayo presided over the Art Gallery. In the Shakespeare 
House next door, Mrs. Agnes Booth, looking more brilliant 
than ever, showed how to look well in bonnet and fal-lals; 
Miss Georgia ag Sap tried ineffectually to sell other photo- 
graphs besides her own, while Mrs. Rachel McAuley dis- 

snsed literature to the needy. In Tenney’s Booth, Mrs. 

). E. Kidder made soda-water palatable to every one, and 
such was her attractive support that soda-water entered 
upon an unprecedented revival of popularity. Mrs. Edwin 
Knowles and Miss Viola Allen looked after the fancy arti- 
cles and furniture in the old Chatham Street Theatre. In the 
old Park, Mrs. C. A. Doremus dispensed the drugs and per- 
fumes, while the Lamp-Roonm, all in pink, was still farther 


’ illuminated by the presence of Miss Estelle Clayton and 


Miss Isabel Evesson. In the Gorham Booth, Mrs. Harrison 
Grey Fiske sold souvenir spoons, while Miss Dora Gold- 
thwaite looked after the diamonds and precious stones in 
the Moorish Booth. At the Twelfth-night Club's Booth, Miss 
Fetter showed how ornaments should be sold; and. Mrs. 
Croly, at the Old Curiosity Shop, handled the curios with 
evident respect; while Miss Rockman, at the other end of 
the street, ladled out lemonade so recklessly that Rebecca’s 
Well several times ran dry. 

At the Fourth Avenue end of the arena the Flower Booth 
and May-pole rounded off the street with a mass of green 
and color, Here Miss Julia Arthur, Miss Maud Harrison, Miss 
Eleanor Mayo, and others were inattendance. Roses never 
were so sweet nor so well sold. 

* Lesprit ext a la beantd, 
Ce que Ja roace da matin est anx fleurs,” 
said De Bernis; and I never realized more how well it was 
said than in looking upon that grouping of beauty and 
loveliness amid the roses and carnations, all for sweet char- 
ity's sake, 

Precisely at eight o’clock Mr. Palmer rose in the tribune 
opposite the Shakespeare House, and, in a short and well- 
chosen speech, introduced Mr. Edwin Booth and Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson. Both were received with overwhelming enthusi- 
asm—fresh proof of how dear they both are to the American 
public. Part of Mr. Jefferson’s speech was this poem: 


“ May I aay that all the varied gifts of his possession 
The wondering world asks, what was his profession ? 
Of course he waa a lawyer, says the lawyer. 

He must have been a sawyer, says the sawyer. 
The corner druggist says he was a chemist. 

The skilled mechanic dubs him a machinist. 

The taoughtful sage declares hii: a great thinker, 
And every tinman swears he was a tinker. 

And so he is claimed by every trade and factor. 
Your pardon, gentlemen, he was an actor. 

Pray, take my hand, and come with me 

To where once stood the famous mulberry-tree. 
Then on to Stratford Church. Here take a peep 
At where the fathers of the hamlets sleep. 

They hold a place of honor for the dead— 

The family of Shakespeare at the bead. 

Before the altar of this sacred place 

They have been given burial and grace. 

And oh, my comrades, brothers all in art, 

Permit me just one moment to depart 

From this my subject, urging ‘ite some day 

To seek this sacred spot, and bumbly pray 

That Shakespeare's rage toward us will kindly soften. 
Because, you know, we've murdered him so often. 
I ask this for myself, a poor comedian, 

What should I do had I been a tragedian ?” 


As he recited these last few lines, he turned about and 
glared with that irresistibly comical look of his at Booth. 
The latter could only feebly respond to the jest. Many eyes 
were wet at the unmistakable evidence that the greatest and 
last of our Shakespearian —— and scholars has passed 
irrevocably into the sere and yellow leaf. At the conclusion 
of Mr. Jefferson’s address, Mrs. Palmer waved a small nation- 
al flag, Cappa’s Seventh Regiment band struck up the na- 
tional air, and the fair was formally opened. 

As I sat opposite to the old Park Theatre, built in 1796, 
where now is ‘‘ Newspaper Row,” my mind involuntarily 
turned to the long line of distinguished actors and actresses 
who since that time—nearly a century ago—have labored for 
the advancement of the American stage; and how great 
would be their satisfaction could they have witnessed the 
enthusiasm of that opening night, and with what sympathy 
and pleasure the public greeted upon an equal footing their 
favorites from beyond the foot-lights. It was not so many 

years before the building of the old Park Theatre that in 
neti actors were stoned and looked upon as outlaws. 
Harry P. Mawson. 


THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 
You hev to holt it sidewise 

Fer to make the lightness show, 
‘Cuz iVs sort uh dim an’ shifty 

Till you git it right—’bout so/ 
An’ then the eyes winks at yeh, 

An’ the mouth is cherry ripe. 
Law! it beats your new-style picters, 

This old digerrytype! 


Thar's a blush acrost the dimples 
Thet burrows in the cheeks; 
F’om out them clumps o’ ringlets 
Two little small ears peeks, 
Thet brooch thet jines her neck-gear 
Is what they used to wear; 
A big gold frame thet sprawled around 
A lock o’—some one’s hair. 


*Twas took ‘fore we,was married, 
Thet there—your maw an’ me, 

An’ times I study on it, 

. Why, ’t fazes me to see 

Thet fifty year ’ain’t teched her 
A lick! She’s jest the same 

She was when Sudie Scriggens 
Took Boone C. Curds’s name. 


The hair is mebby whiter 
’An it-was in ’41, : 
But her cheeks is jest as pinky, 
An’ her smiles ’ain’t slacked up none. 
I reckon—love—er somethin’ 
Yerluminates her face, 
Like the crimsont velvet linin’ 
Warms up the picter-case. 


’S I say, these cyard boa’d portraits, 
They make me sort uh tired, 
A-grinnin’ forf upun yeh 
Like their very lips was wired! 
Give me the old digerrytype, 
Whar the face steals on your sight 
Like a dream that comes by night-time 
When: your supper’s actin’ right! 
Eva WiLper McGuasson. 


A BURIAL AT SEA. 


For every sailor awaits the chance that his burial-place 
may be not in some peaceful God's acre at home, but in 
distant lands, or, worst of all, in the turbulent deeps of the 
great open. This is a common fate, and a eruel-one, for 
surely it is hard that the struggle for existence which denies 
the shore to the seaman in life should often in death be so 
pitiless. : 

At the best, the mariner’s days are bitter with denials, 
sacrifices, hardships; and everywhere, ‘in most unexpected 
forms, and from the action of a thousand causes which would 
be inoperative ashore, misery, sickness, and death are about 
him. The ordinary demands of ship routine, his duties alow 
and aloft, in harbor, upon the ocean—all are so hazardous, so 
dependent upon quick eyes, strong hands, clear heads, and 
alert intelligences that the least mischance of judgment or 
of grip, the slightest physical mistake, may be fatal. Be as- 
sured the sailor feels this. It is bred in his bone; it is the 
earliest and the latest lesson he learns; and this perpetual 
menace enters his soul so deeply and so early that even in 
strongest and blithest manhood his face is filled with the 
pathos born of this cruelty of the sea. 

When maritime Jack dies, he is buried without much un- 
due ceremony. A brief prayer, a shotted hammock, the lee 
rail, and all is over. But on board a ship of war a sailor's 
funeral is pathetic in its dignified simplicity. No muster 
of the ship’s — is, naturally, so sad as this, and you 
can see it on the faces of all when the subdued shrilling of 
the bo’sw’n’s whistle is followed by the long-drawn-out and 
modulated call of ‘‘ All hands bury the dead!” The men 
come aft quietly,-and take their allotted stations. To lee- 
ward, if it be at sea, or upon the port side of the quarter- 
deck if in port, the seamen are ranged in the front rank; 
behind them are the ordinary seamen; and in rear of both, 
the apprentices and the landsmen. In the gangway forward 
of the mainmast, on such ships as still have sail power, the 
senior petty officers stand at attention. Around the coffin, 
folded. in the jack or national ensign, are grouped the pall- 
bearers, selected usually from the dead man’s mess or gun 
division, and close at hand, resting on arms, the marine 
guard is paraded. Nearest the coffin are the chaplain and 
the captain, and then, in the order of their rank, stretch aft 
the other officers of the ship. 

The ensign at the peak, or staff, flutters tremblingly at 
half-mast, and from overhead the yard and. stay tackles 
swing lazily, ready to lift the coffin outboard. When the 
weather permits, the way of the ship is stopped, and, it may 
be, little flickers of idling steam curl upward and to leeward 
like incense, and the wind in the backed and fretting topsails 
murmurs a dirge. The order to ‘‘ uncover ” is passed gently, 
and while the beautiful words of the burial service are being 
read, the hush of the living is accentuated by the low accom- 
paniments of sea sounds—by the rumple of eager waters 
eddying sternward, and by the surging of the breeze in the 
hollows of the canvas and through the rigging and gear. 
When the closing prayer is said, the last blessing given, the 
tackles are manned, the coftin is stripped of its flags and 
slung in straps, and slowly, reverently, is hoisted above the 

rail, and clear of the ship, until it is poised over the billows. 
The marines load, aim, fire—in all three volleys, that awaken 
rattling echoes in the hidden spaces of the ship; the bugle 
sounds ‘‘ taps” tenderly and sweetly, with a newer meaning 
of sleep and rest; the coffin swings further out, and is low- 
ered gently until the foam and spoondrift moisten it; the 
tackles are detached with sudden jerk, and in an instant the 
weighted box shoots downward, bedded in foam and bub- 
bles, and all is over until the sea gives up its dead. 

In a little while the cheery whistles trill out a call to duty, 
the ha!f-masted ensign climbs to the dasher block, the ship 
is brought to her course, and dazedly the men take up the 
wearying routine of the lives so sadly broken. © An unusual 
quiet rests upon the vessel and around the mess tables; 
but in the groups gathered to smoke during supper hour, 
and after the hammocks are piped down, the virtues—those 
heroic and honest sea virtues—of the dead sailor are recall- 
ed, and with a tenderness born of a comradeship closer than 
any other men except soldiers may know. : 

J. D. JeRRoLD KELLEY. 
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ALASKA’S MINING REGIONS. 


BY ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE.—ILLUSTRATED BY H. C. EDWARDS, 





5 dg aed { Fee 
: LOWET in the face of ev- 
ery obstacle, the inde- 
pendent prospectors and 
pioneers have discover, 
ed and opened‘ minin 
regions. in Alaska; aiid 
iulded some five millions 
in gold to the wealth of 
the world. Towns have 
opened up, cabins and 
tents dot. the shores of 
southeastern Alaska,and 
civilization has been car- 
ried. to the furthest wil-, 
derness. Chasing the bubble of each new mining boom 
northward along the Pacific coast, the prospector has crossed 
the great divide, washed the pa'e arctic gold from Yukon 
vulches, and reached the furthest limit.of mining enterprise. , 
” So different were the conditions in Alaska that the first 
miners found little resemblance to their experiences in other 
Territories. Separated from the rest of the United States 
by British Columbia, whose mountainous and densely for- 
ested coast region is still impassable to foot travel, the pro- 
spector was dependent upon expensive steamer communica- 
tion. Once arrived there, every condition was reversed. 
The canoe became his pack-mule, and waterways were his 
only trails. The tides rose and fell twelve and eighteen feet 
in the fiords he searched, and an annual rainfall of seven and 
cight feet effectually laid the dust. The hundreds. who 
flocked to the Juneau region in 1880 found that there was no 
military post in the bcpge: no shadow of civil govern- 
ment, no civil officers save collector and postmaster, and no 
land laws that permitted him to take up a claim or a home- 
stead. There were no Indian agents nor Indian reservations, 
save as the whole Territory was and is still Indian country 
by the absolute prohibition of intoxicating liquors within 
its limits. It was a land of negations, of paradoxes and 
vuzzles. 
Alaska is the self-made Territory in every sense. Its pio- 
neers worked as long and earnestly for the yoke of civil 
law as any oppressed people ever fought for liberty and re- 
lease from odious government. It was seventeen years after 
the purchase from Russia before Congress granted Alaska 
even the present skeleton form of civil government, much 
less “the enjoyment of ali the rights, advantages, and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States,” or ‘‘ maintained 
and protected” them “‘in the free enjoyment of their liber- 
ty, property, and religion.” Then it was the miner’s pick 
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which opened the doors of Congress, and Senator Harrison, 
championing their cause, framed the bill which, in mangled 
form, finally gave the people the fraction of what the treaty 
with Russia had long ago promised. All the more credit is 
hence due these citizens of the Territory, which has paid for 
itself three times since the United States purchased it, the 
seal islands alone having put back the original $7,200,000 
into the Treasury, and the fish, land, furs, minerals, and 
other resources doubling the sum in the value of what they 
have provided‘for the world's consumption. 

Alaska’s wealth of timber is untouched, as until 1891 tim- 
ber laws devised for the arid, treeless plains have been vigor- 
ously enforced. Only mineral lands being then subject. to 
rr i he who cut firewood or sawed lumber was a timber 
thief, and was prosecuted—all in a country where the forests 
are boundless, almost impenetrable, and the chief obstacle to 
exploration and settlement. . Salmon canneries, surrounded 
by unbroken leagues of woodland, sent twelve hundred miles 
below to Puget Sound saw-mills for the pine boxes in which 
to pack their tins for shipment. And these people, enjoying 
a far milder climate than Scotland’s or Norway’s, surrounded 
by almost tropical vegetation, must send the same distance 
for their marketing, as no one could take up agricultural 
land, or, much less, afford the cost of clearing and draining 
it. Over these obstacles the pioneers have partially triumph- 
ed, and in March, 1891, President Harrison had satisfaction 
in signing the bill which allows these citizens to secure pub- 
lic lands for town-site purposes at the rate of one dollar a 
quarter of an acre, with the costs of survey added; and land 
for trading and manufacturing purposes at two dollars and 
a half an acre. Settlers and miners may cut timber, for use 
on their own claims or lands, from any public lands not re- 
served or appropriated. Under these conditions, the pioneer 
“7 now have a home. 

he working-man need not complain in Alaska. Three 
dollars a day, with board and lodging provided by his em- 
ployers, are miner’s wages. Indian workmen in the mines 
receive two dollars a day, and “‘ find” themselves. The cost 
of provisions adds a dollar a day for each white employé to 
the expenses of the mining company, and with these items 
in the operating expenses, any fractions of dividends suf- 
ficiently prove the richness of the mines: Hydraulic min- 
ing begins in May and lasts until October; and unless they 
are situated in snow-choked cajions, difficult of access, the 
quartz-mills.can run all the year round. The great Tread- 
well mili on Douglas Island thunders night and day, winter 
and summer, grinding out in the twelve months ending with 
last May $769,765 80—sufficient answer to all that has been 
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JUNEAU—SILVER BOW BASIN—THE MONITOR AT PLAY. 





AN ALASKAN MINER. 


said against Alaska’s being or becoming a great mining 
country. ; 

Under fur-traders’ rule, gold was never really discovered 
in Russian America. Tliere is a tradition that soon after 
Baranoff’s settlement at Sitka, in the earliest years of this 
century, a hunter brought him a piece of gold from a neigh- 
boring creek bed, and the promise of the knout dissuaded 
the finder from further prospecting, and had a sufficient effect 
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A DESERTED CABIN. 


for the next sixty years. . It was in 1871-2 that the soldiers 
Doyle and Baley discovered the ledges around Silver Bay, 
that most beautiful fiord cleaving the high mountains south 
of Sitka. The fortunes of the Silver Bay mines have waxed 
and waned, periods of activity succeeding periods of idle- 
ness and abandonment; and while the mountains are seam- 
ed with rich ore, no one at present seems anxious to take it 
out. Abandoned mills, wharves, and buildings are going to 
ruin, trails and wagon roads are overgrown, and actual min- 
ing is not being carried on.anywhere in the Sitkan district; 
only development and assessment work and the further pros- 
pecting of rich claims continue. Every self-respecting citi- 
zen in Sitka has his mine; each one believes there are mill- 
ions in his ledge; each claim is for sale; every prospect 
pleases all along the lovely fiord; and if the claim-owners 
could own the landscapes and echoes as well as the base 
material quartz, there would be billions in it. Tons of the 
richest ore have been taken out, engineers and assayers have 
proved all prophecies as to its existence and qualities, but 
unfortunate management, limited means, and wars among 
stockholders have prevented a real success crowning any 
effort. But all Round Mountain and the Mountain of the 
Holy Cross and further peaks may yet shake with blasts 
and mills. 

Doyle, the discoverer, is dead, but Nicholas Haley lives, a 
hale, robust, energetic son of Mars, who beat his gun into a 
miner's pick, and firing the first blast ever put in an Alas- 
ka quartz vein, has never abandoned his claims, nor lost 
his faith in ribbon rock. Rudyard Kipling should have 
known him, and Mulvaney and Ortheris too. More divert- 
ing than his tales of the service, or of the times when the 
Sitka Indians ‘‘ danced and deviled,” and threatened to mas- 
sacre the unprotected community, are his experiences with 
mining experts, organizers; and floaters of mining enter- 
prises: 

‘‘T went down to San Francisco, an’ I met this minin’ ex- 
pert, an’ he says he knowed it all. He was graduated from 
that big college in Europe, an’ he could fulfil any position. 
An’ he'd been around all the mines. But what had he been 
doing there? He’d been washing the blankets, he had. But 
we took him, an’ a dance he led us. Why,I sent down 
some sacks of ore that rich I could cut the gold out with 
my knife. An’ they assayed it, an’ they sent me word 
that it ran seven dollars an’ a half in silver to the ton, with 
a trace of gold !” 

Such the trials of the first and most faithful miner; but 
others than the honest old soldier have been victimized and 
mystified in mining matters. The mining sharp has no 
geographical limit; nor has Alaska any ceeniale of the 
class, even in the years before civil law was established, and 
there was a standing invitation for the dishonest and lawless 
to flock from‘every quarter. 

Juneau, the eleven-year-old mining town—the metropolis 
and commercial centre of the Territory—is a picturesque 
town, with a picturesque history. The stripling has four 
times the white population of Sitka, and is continually start- 
ling the mossy, easy-going capital with some piece of au- 
dacity, enterprise, or insolence. It even aspired to have the 
capital moved from Sitka to Juneau, and once succeeded in 
having a clause to that effect attached to a Congressional 
bill. It calls the eminence at the left of the town Capitol 
Hill, and assures the visitor that there the future Legislature 
of Alaska will convene, and it sends a so-called Delegate to 
Washington each year. 

From the Taku open, one may see the town in fifteen-mile 
perspective far up the straight reach of Gastineaux Channel, 
a blur of houses at the foot of the straight wall of Bald 
Monntain, which, touched with snow-banks and ribboned 
with white cascades, forms the splendid background to the 
scene. The houses climb by numbered avenues from the 
beach, Ninth Avenue ridging the crest of the hill, behind 
which Gold Creek roars in its unsuspected cafion. Lincoln, 
Seward, Gold. Franklin, and Harris streets cross these terrace 
rows. The town was literally hewn from the wilderness,-the 
pioneers clearing the primeval forest that reached to the wa- 
ter’s edge as much {o make room for their tents as to secure 
logs for their first cabins. Many of these first log cabins 
still dot the town, eloquent of the near past, and charming 
one with their real picturesqueness and harmony with the 
wild-wood and mountain background. 


Juneau puts its worst foot forward, and its beach or 
water-front street gives a bad impression. The eighteen 
feet rise and fall of tide make it a street or a canal, and 
bridges cross to the buildings on the tide-water lots. Some 
one who counted found twenty-two saloons for the fifteen 
hundred inhabitants, and before many of the water- front 
saloons the ground is covered with playing-cards, the ener- 
getic miner usually throwing the whole pack out of the door 
when luck fails. Seward is the main street. On it face the 
opera - house, the Post-office, the largest trading stores, the 
most popular saloons, and the Indians make one corner un- 
tidy but picturesque with their daily market. Company A, 
of the Alaska militia, marches through it in blue and white 
uniforms, and there is a brass band and a volunteer fire bri- 
gade to make its life more interesting. The clang of the fire- 
bell is more than ordinarily exciting in Juneau, where, with 
only squatters’ rights to the town lots, no insurance com- 
panies will take risks on the buildings covering them. With 
no municipal organization, no taxes, and no license system, 
Juneau has had no funds for public improvements, and its 
few sidewalks are all the more credit to their builders. 

There was an Indian mission school and church before 
there were schools or churches for the whites; and the Ind- 
ian’s frame church, with steeple and colored windows, is 
much smarter, but not nearly as picturesque and appealing as 
the log-cabin church where the white Presbyterians worship. 
Mr. and Mrs. Willard and their predecessors have found a 
world of work at the Juneau mission, and have been grati- 
fied with their success among the native people. The Catho- 
lics have devoted their care to the souls, bodies, and minds 
of the whites, and for six years have maintained a church, 
school, and hospital. The good Father Althoff helped clear 
the land and erect the buildings, and four Sisters of the Order 
of St. Ann manage the school and hospital. They have no 
endowment, no government aid or provision for free beds, 
but by a system of monthly payments, or hospital insurance, 
kept up by the employés of the larger 
mines, the establishment is made self-sup- 
porting, and the sisters enjoy the friendly 
interest and the reverence of even the 
roughest in that community. 

The mines, which are Juneau’s reason 
and excuse for being, lie in the Silver Bow 
Basin, three miles back in the mountains. 
One may drive to them now over an easily 
graded carriage road, instead of climbing 
up and down the steep and miry trail 
which the miners and Indian packers used 
for years. All the way are magnificent 
views, and the horses tread dizzy shelves 
and turn acute angles into seeming space, 
until one longs for the safe old foot trail 
and a little peace of nerves. The trail, 
long abandoned, is half overgrown, and 
fallen trees block it in many places. Only 
last summer an ancient, who was senti- 
mentally climbing the trail for old time’s 
sake, was startled from his reminiscences 
by meeting a bear and her cub right on 
the divide, where another minute would 
have brought all three in full view and 
hearing of the town. The _ninety-six- 
pound Indian boy, packing a hundred-and- 
twenty - five- pound load on his back, has 
given way to the prosaic freight train, but 
much local color, wild flavor, and pictur- 
esqueness still endure in the region. 

No tradition of earlier days. no trace of 
Russian rule nor relic of olen Bay Com- 
pany’s occupancy, nor even Indian legend 
invested the site of Juneau before the gold- 
hunters came. While the discoveries around 
Sitka between 1872 and 1879 brought many 
prospectors northward from Cassiar, none 
found any cause to linger in the Taku re- 
gion. Even Joseph Juneau camped at the 
mouth of Sheep Creek, two miles below his ° 
namesake town, in 1878, and, as it did not 
look promising, went on to Sitka. In the 
summer of 1880, Indians reported the ex- 
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istence of gold in the largest creek emptying into the chan. 
nel between Taku Inlet and Auk Glacier. Mr. N. A. Fuller. 
a Sitka merchant, “ grub staked ” Joseph Juneau and Richard 
Harris, and they beached their canoe at the mouth of Gold 
Creek on the 1st of October. 

“It was right here,” said Joseph Juneau to me one day 
last summer, standing by the creek-side below the cemetery 
bridge. ‘(I walk along, and I see a piece of quartz like 
this,” and he knelt to pick up a stone from the bank of the 
roaring muddy red stream. ‘* It was all pretty clean water 
then. And I walk along, and I find more and more pieces. 
In the same day we come to the Basin—all thick trees there 
too—and we climb the wall, and the first piece of rock | 
break off shine all full of gold. You know Campbell claim? 
Well, there, the ‘ Fuller the First’ mine.” 

Returning to the beach, these two American citizens—al- 
though one is a French Canadian and the other Irish by birth 
—held a meeting. Joseph Juneau was called to the chair, 


the Harris Mining District of Alaska was organized, and 


Richard Harris elected Recorder by acclamation. Only the 
wondering Indian canoe-man, the everlasting hills, the trees, 
and the clear torrent were witnesses to this serious affair. 
Harris’s original entry in the book of records stands unique, 
the Magna Charta of this mining kingdom, and its reading 
was always called for at miners’ meetings in early days, 
and always followed with applause. 

Juneau and Harris may both be met any day in the town 
they have seen spring from the wilderness, With all the 
wealth they uncovered, Juneau still leads a prospector’s 
life of hope and hardship, and Harris is watchman at an 
abandoned mine across the channel. The latter, however, 
was the shrewder and keener man of business, and has really 
a home and something for his latter days. More picturesque 
and interesting, though, is the roving, happy-go lucky spend- 
thrift Jo Juneau, a wiry, well-built man of medium height, 
with a singularly fine and expressive face, iron- gray hair 
and mustache. His French blood gives him his ease, his 
animation and grace of manner, and he tells of this and 
other prospecting tours most dramatically. “Next week I 
go two hundred miles down the coast prospecting. I know 
a very good place;” and the vision of wealth dances before 
him again; as it has ever since he left Montreal, and begin- 
ning to prospect at Downieville in 1852, panned his way to 
Idaho and Montana, to Caribou and Cassiar. ‘* The Juneau 
statue in Milwaukee is my uncle,” he says. And perbaps 
another century will see another Juneau statue, in image of 
the nephew who helped open a still further Northwest. 

When the two prospectors returned to Sitka with their 
sacks of ore and bottles of dust, there was great excitement 
and a stampede of hibernating miners. The Auk Indians 
moved down from their village, twelve miles above, and the 
Taku Indians came from theirs, ten miles below, and canoe- 
loads of white miners kept adding themselves to the com- 
pany. All the renegades and adventurers came, for in Alaska 
there was no law. Juneau was a live camp all of those first 
years, and claim-jumping went like a game of leap-frog. 

hen it became too lively a camp, there arose the vigilantes, 
and the better citizens took things in hand, disciplining the 
riotous with a month or two of bread and water, confiscating 
the stock of traders who sold liquor to Indians, and clearing 
the camp of several terrors who had fled from other camps. 
The records of the vigilantes were recently found in an 
unused desk in Juneau, and in this brief, dry, businesslike 
note-book I read an epitome of all the wild life of the young 
mining camp—of how Boxer was hanged on the open beach, 
and how Cut-nosed Jim shot the guard, and then shot him- 
self; and there were a dozen of Bret Harte’s tales in the 
rough in this hasty diary of a now famous mine-owner. 

Those early settlers of Juneau had a genius in naming 

laces, and no deceased foreigner, far-away official, benevo- 

ent relative, or accommodating creditor enjoys geographic 

immortality. rte ag explains itself. Bald Mountain 
is bald; Gold Creek, Quartz Gulch, Specimen Gulch, and 
Granite Cafion are eloquent, and Snow-slide Gulch speaks 
for itself in its long snow-bank the year round, and roars 
mightily in winter and spring with the avalanches from the 
higher summits. In Dix Basin, Dix and his boys cleaned 
up thousands before they left that green hollow a desolate 
bowl of bare rock and bowlders. Silver Bow Basin suggest- 
ed its name by its resemblance to valleys in the Silver Bow 
County of Montana, and high on its wali hangs the Silver 
—"s vast cataract of foam, not unlike an arrow-case. 

ranite, Salmon, Fish, Sheep, and Goat creeks were aptly 
christened, and only Charlotte Basin speaks for some absent 
wife or sweetheart. In Charlotte Basin the pure gold glows 
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every bank in such beds of yellow violets as amaze one, 
pt after the miles of bluebell and columbine decked road- 
side, and the thickets of looking devil’s-club. 

‘After Juneau had endured four — of uncertain and 
discouraging existence, Alaska was declared a sort of a Ter- 
ritory — something between a colony, a province, and a 
satrapy. It had a Governor, a judge, an attorney, marshal, 
and clerk, and three commissioners. It was not a land dis- 
trict, but it had mineral laws. It. was still an Indian reser- 
vation, without an agent, and a political division of the 
United States, without Delegate or 
voice at Washington; but despite it 
all, Juneau had.a “Sees 

It cannot be known exactly how 
much placer gold has been taken from 
the bed of Gold Creek and the basins, 
and the half-million estimated for. the 
first three years is certainly too little. 
Property was too insecure then for 
any one to boast of his claim, express 
charges were high, and the wisest and 
luckiest miners hoarded their findings 
until the end of each season, and car- 
ried them below themselves. Many 
of those men made small fortunes that 
they have held and multiplied. One 
such genius, who still stays by the old 
camp, carried a ninety-six-pound lump 
of gold out of the Basin one fall, and 
each year he buried his treasure, not 
confiding in banks, safes, or human 
beings. ‘‘ Trust no man with your 
gold,” he says still, and the time when 
he did trust some one else to take his 
bar to the mint to be coined furnished 
a case in court full of laughable testi- 
mony, but no redress. 

When the Basin placers were ex- 
lausted, washed to bed-rock or to the 
lowest level,from which they could 
carry the water away, the independent 
miners deserted their cabins and moved 
on. Many old placers were relocated 
as quartz claims, and this, with the ori- 
ginal legacies of litigation, gives the 
lawyers best knowledge of the bullion 
product of the Basin. Only last sum- 
mer such a case came before the court, 
and puzzled the wisdom of the twelve 
impanelled Solomons. The jury de. ’ 
cided that the claim had not been properly staked in the 
beginning, and that no one owned it. e court-room was 
emptied in a second, and there was a stampede to stake the 
claim. Over the old trail, up the wagon road, up Snow- 
slide Gulch, and down by the short-cut, on horse, foot, and 
wheel, the treasure-seekers x gra But they had all counted 
without the telephone, which helloed to the man who was 
cuarding what he believed to be his own. He was holding 
down his stakes and pleased to see them all when the claim- 
jumpers began climbing up and dropping down over the 
rocks to him, and a considerable company of winded racers 
sat down and talked over old times, when the camp was a 
rustler, and claim-jumping daily exercise. 

But the Montana boys, the Tombstone boys, the whole Car- 
ibou and Cassiar crowd, are scattered and gone. . The inde- 
pendent miner, with his pick and pan, seeks the Yukon, 
Lituya Bay, or further to westward, and some fifty placer 
claims, quite the whole level floor of the Basin, have been 
acquired by a Boston company. This Silver Bow Basin 
Mining Company has driven a tunnel over three thousand 
feet in length from the lo-ver valley, and made an upraise 
into the Basin floor. A fiume, running far up in Granite 
Canon, feeds two hydraulic giants, and the hard, solid white 
columns of water are rapidly tearing out and devouring the 
heart of the Silver Bow, To one season a frightful chasm 
Was opened in the level floor, and deep in this pit, filled with 
spray and rainbows, flocks of canary-coated men waded in 
hip boots, and with long rakes kept the beds of muddy tor- 
rents cleared. Files of red-shirted and blue-overalled men 
moved in antlike files, trundling barrows of stones to be piled 
in heaps like masonry, and these touches of color alone re- 
deemed the desolation of bed-rock. There are no Alaska 
farmers to protest against the débris and slickens, and driv- 
en to such remote corners, the old hydraulic miners fairly 
gloat over the destructive play of the giants. 

A signal to the men in the pit, and every one starts at a 
run, the greenest tenderfoot scrambling over bowlders and 
through the bushes to the shaft-house after them. Then 
the echoing Basin walls seem rent by the cannonade of 
blasts, and a hail of dirt and fragments rattles on the roof, 
and the superintendent twists his massive watch chain and 
says, “Only some more of them —— howlders that was in 
the way.” Ninety feet in the tunnel below, the muddy water 
from the pit races away through blackness to the sunlight 
of the lower valley, dropping its golden particles in the floor 
of the boxes as it goes. Rtter less than a first month’s work, 
the superintendent cleaned up a few feet of his boxes, and 
twirling a little kettle of amalgam as if it were a feather, 
bade one lift the weight of nine thousand gold dollars. 
l'here was jubilee in town when the news spread, and the 
success of this latest mining venture has given great courage 
und impetus to other concerns. After two dull years, the 
small significant cloud of a coming boom hangs over Juneau. 

At the upper end of the B: the mill of the Eastern 
Alaska Company crunches rich ore that slides down to it 
from the mountain-top in buckets working automatically on 
i Wire tramway. The spidery wire and the black beads of 
buckets can only be seen against a background of snow, an¢ 
miners tobogganing down on their shovels are lesser specks, 
so far away and aloft. The famous Fuller the First mine, 
Archie Campbell’s claim, where Jo Juneau broke off his first 
(uarlz specimen, is disclosing more wealth yearly, and a 
small mill devours ten tons of ore daily. In the intimate asso- 
‘vulion of this small community, the largest properties are 
eldom called by their chartered names. Hewsihe is the 
‘qnivalent for the Silver Bow Basin Company’s works, and 
“unders describes the Eastern Alaska. alf-way between 
‘he Basin and town, ‘‘ Coulter’s ” describes the Taku Union 
‘ill and that group of mines, which feed it rich ore by wire 
‘Tamways running from drifts high on the cafion’s sheer 
walls. "The little Webster mill dates from early Gapnand its 
Vunps are pounding ore shot down a timbered shoot from 
he opposite caffon wall. Below these mills lies another rich 
“tavel basin—the Last Chance—which is.to be worked in 
‘he same way as the Silver Bow Basin, and by another year 
monitors will be washing out its hidden dust and nuggets 
into a long tunnel. 

“pposite Juneau, on the Douglas Island shore, is Douglas 
“ity, with its four hundred inhabitants, and further down is 
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the Tread well mine, the most famous one in the Territory. 

vered by miners who came too late to get chances on 
the Juneau side, and taken as security for a loan of one 
hundred and fifty dollars, the original Bean and Matthews 
claim fell to the unwilling hands of John Treadwell, a Sau 
Francisco builder, who had built the city houses of several 
California minin kings. French Pete, or M. Pierre Joseph 
Ernsara, had a claim across the tiny creek that cut the ore 
deposit, and Mr. Treadwell bought it for three hundred dol- 
lars. Messrs. Fry, Freeborn, and Hill, of San Francisco, and 
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The Discoverer of the Gold Creek and Basin Mines, 


Senator John P. Jones, of Nevada, became equal partners 
with Mr. Treadwell, and as soon as civil government gave 
them a title, work began in earnest. The sum of $800,000 
has been spent upon the works, $100,000 going to build a 
ditch eighteen miles long, and $300,000 in experimenting 
with different processes of chlorination before a satisfactory 
one was found. A mill of two hundred and forty stamps 
grinds six hundred tons of ore daily. The mine is a de- 
posit of. soft low-grade ore, four hundred feet between, its 
foot and hanging wall, two thousand feet in length, and of 
unknown depth. Averaging from three to seven dollars 
a ton in value, it can be milled for a dollar and a quarter 
aton. Quarried in open pits, it drops through ore shoots 
to cars in the tunnel, and gravity carries it through ever 
process. Two vast pits yawn in the hill-side, which is 
covered with buildings and tracks; cannonades of blasts 
rend the air; the roar of machinery never stops; electric 
lights make continuous day; and out of it has come $3,109,- 
164 77 in gold bars. Much more should be credited to the 
mine, because by the earlier chlorination processes much 
gold was lost, and thousunds went up the chjmney and 
trailed away in the long streamer of heavy, sulphurous 
smoke that has killed the trees for miles around. 

More extraordinary than its size, scale, and success is the 

way the owners of this mine attend to their own affair of 
grinding quartz, and the largest corporation in the Territory 
refrains from controlling or taking part in Territorial affairs. 
Non- partisan, it asks to be let alone, remembering the anti- 
Chinese riots of 1886,whefi the Juneau mob blew up Chinese 
cabins with dynamite, and then visited the Treadwell, where 
eighty Chinese miners were employed. 
- **Do you want work?” asked Mr. Treadwell. ‘‘Do you 
think these Chinamen are taking work from you? [I will 
employ you, or pay you for all the logs you bring to the 
saw-mill.” 

“The Chinese must go,” answered the mob, and the China- 
men were roughly driven on board two little schooners, and 
set adrift. 

The Governor was sent for. He ordered arrests, but 
the arrester of law-breakers was a sympathizer with the 
mob. He was asked to resign, and Governor Swineford 
called upon the man-of- war to bring the Chinese miners 
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back, and protect the Treadwell with its guns. Naval aid 
was withheld, the mob ruled, and no redress, no indemnity, 
was ever-made the deported miners by our government. 
With the of a Christian nation, the United States up- 
braids the Chinese government for not punishing its lesser 
officials for failing to arrest and punish ringleaders of Chinese 
mobs, and sends gunboats to China to see that American 
lives and property are safe along the Yang-tse River. 

Between the Treadwell and the once boomed but now 
slumbering Douglas City is the Bear's Nest mine of such 
uphappy history. A huge unpainted mill that most resem- 
bles an exaggerated country meeting: house stands closed and 
silent, and a tunnel vast enough for a railway train opens 


blackly from the beach. Adjoining the Treadwell, it was- 


believed to be a continuation of the same inexhaustible de- 
posit, and it was the most coveted claim on the island. Ex- 

rt engineers pronounced enthusiastically upon it, and the 

nglish company paid nearly three-fourths of their $1,125,000 
in cash, the largest single mining deal ever made. Before 
the mill was finished, the stockholders were at war. The 
German investors sent experts, who declared the very oppo- 
site of the English experts. Work was stopped, fixtures and 
machinery sold. It is all a mystery, despite a score of 
equally absurd, romantic, and minutely detailed accounts of 
how it happened.. One may listen to all these fairy tales of 
the Bear's est and wait. hen stockholders war, an out- 
sider may distrust every rumor, and there are many who 
wager that the mill will be thundering with its sixscore 
stamps within a few years. The alien land and contract 
labor laws threw many difficulties and annoyances in the 
way of the foreign stockholders, but despite that, and undis- 
mayed by their Bear’s Nest experiences, the same German 
investors have prospected farther, and spent many thousands 
in the purchase and development of other Alaska mines, 
managing their affairs through American citizens acting as 
trustees for them. 

A few miles above the Bear’s Nest there is another closed 
and silent mill, thousands of Boston dollars having gone into 
the Alaska Union before it was decided that the mine would 
not pay for working. 

No geological survey nor any systematic exploration of the 
region by government scientists has ever been attempted, so 
that only expert opinions upon single claims have been given. 
The most experienced mining superintendents confess them- 
selves puzzled in a country geologically unlike any other 
ever mined in. ‘‘ The country rock, the general formation, 
is slate, which with granite holds the quartz veins. But the 
veins are broken, confused, and thrown in every way. And 
think of a-mining country where there are no walls to veins!” 
said one such. Dr, George Dawson, of the Dominion Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada, visited the Treadwell for his own 
geological satisfaction. ‘‘ It presents none of the characters 
of an ordinary lode or vein,” he. wrote in the American Ge- 
ologist, ‘‘ being without any parallel or arrangement of its 
constituents, and showing no such coarse, crystulline struc- 
ture as a lode of larger dimensions might be expected to 
exhibit.“-~"Pbe humble prospector says the great mine is a 
mere pocket,'a bulge, or a blow-out on the side of the moun- 
tain, and that all the little stringers and delusive outcrop- 
pings are mere roots of the great trunk, the fingers of the 
hand of which the Treadwell is the palin. ‘* There ain’t no 
true fissure véins in this country,” nine out of ten miners 
will tell you. 

“‘God has made this country in his wrath and in his ven- 
geance,” said one pessimist engineer. ‘‘ He had plenty of 
snow and rocks, but no gold—no gold.” Yet dust and nug- 
gets, bars and concentrates, go below by every steamer, and 
all up and down the shores are promising camps. 

Sheep Creek leaps to the channel two miles belew Juneau, 
and its cafion is the most precipitous and picturesque of all 
in the neighborhood. A wagon road follows dizzy ledges of 
rock or rests on mighty pegs, for which holes were drilled 
in the face of perpendicular walls. The view ranges out 
from these shelves over giant spruce and cedar tops to the 
channel, or down, down the narrow, mossy abyss to cascades 
and pools of foam overarched with spray and rainbows. 
But at the top of the two miles of roadway is a round rock- 
walled basin, a high mountain meadow carpeted with acres 
of bluebells, violets, buttercups, and lilies, and set with groves 
of spruce and clumps of alder. A glacier shows greenly in 
one vast snow-field, and cascades vein the sides of the pre- 
cipitous walls. A mere marmot hole high on the northern 
wall is the tunnel of the Silver Queen mine, and the rich 
rock thunders down a wooden ore shoot to the basin’s level. 

At the narrow entrance or lip of the basin the creek dashes 
through an ingenicus mill before it begins its leap down the 
cafion. This pioneer silver mine is the pride of the region. 
The ore averages forty dollars to the ton, and the ten-stamp 
mill grinds thirty tons every twenty-four hours. Beautiful 
specimens of ruby silver, as richly red and rainbow tinted as 
a humming-bird’s throat, that average seventy-five per cent. 
silver, and wonderful specimens of native silver and wire 
silver, come from that same black bore in the 
basin wall. The owners of the undeveloped 
Sheridan, Mamie, Ascension, Golconda, and 
Glacier mines claim just as rich ore, believe 
in free coinage, of course, and know that this 
one basin will soon make a branch mint or 
assay office and a large smeltery necessary. 

On Lemon and Montana creeks, above 
Juneau, gravel-beds are held by companies 
who propose working them on a large scale 
another season. In every direction are mines 
and rumors of mines of greater richness than 
any now worked. Like the old-fashioned 
pumps that had to be started with a dipper- 
ful of water, they only need to have coin 
poured in without stint to insure an endless 
outflow of gold bars. Every one carries a 
specimen in his pocket, and even the small 
boy goes prospecting, and wears a gold wire 


ring. 

There are staked claims, miners’ notices, 
and burrowings in gravel and rock all along 
shore south of Juneau. A vein of silver 
crops out on Grindstone Creek, in Taku In- 
let, and veins of gold in Port Snettisham. 
Rich quartz has been found near the old 
placer grounds in Sum Dum Bay, where four 
tide-water glaciers pour their grist into the 
sea, and @ small quartz-mill will soon begin 
its feeble grinding beside one of these pri- 
meval mils of the gods. 

The first placer mining in Alaska was 
done at Shucks, on the mainland shore, sev- 
enty miles below Juneau. In 1876 there was 
a camp of thirty miners at the end of the 
long arm reaching in from Stephens Pas- 

(Continued on page 471.) 
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THE FOURTEENTH EXHIBITION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 

THERE are two hundred and forty-four works of art in 
this collection. Almost every one deserves a special word 
of praise, and despite this high ave . a large number 
are conspicuously fie. Of course, then, I cannot here de- 
scribe it in detail. But it is even more interesting when 
considered as a whole than when considered picture by pic- 
ture. It really represents the present condition of American 
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“IN THE SUN.”—By Turopore Rontson. 


art, and it shows that we may be amply content with 
this condition. 

It shows, in the first place, that our art has outlived 
that tentative, formative stage when methods were nat- 
urally its chief concern—when the manner of his speech 
seemed more important to the artist than what he had 
to say; it shows that we have gone from the days of 
promise to the days of ripe achievement; and it shows 
that we have passed the period when, although an 
American school of landscape - painting existed, there 


“MADONNA ENTHRONED."—By Annott U. Tuayen. 


PORTRAIT.—By Witt M. Cuase. 


was only a prophecy of an American school of figure- 
painting. Figure pictures are at least as-numerous this 
year as landscapes; taken together, they are at least as 
good; and among them we find the most remarkable works 
of all. The arts of composition and expression, as well 
as the arts of drawing and painting, have been thoroughly 
acquired, and with this mastery of the forms of pictorial 
speech the individuality of our painters makes itself clearly 
felt. In portraiture the society’s exhibitions have always 
been strong. But, while there is increase of strength even 
here, our genre-painting, our painting of the nude, and our 
idealistic, imaginative painting are no longer inefficient in 
comparison. They are now as capable as national, and as 
individual as our portrait or our landscape painting. 

Of course the idealistic work has either a classical or a 
religious flavor. But it shows neither imitation of by- gone 
schools nor slavery to modern academic formulas. Mr. Thay- 
er’s “‘ Madonna Enthroned,” for instance, is conceived with 
the simplicity, dignity, serenity, and nobility of old Italian 
art, and has much of the old Italian richness of color. ‘But 
we can pick out no old master, no historic school, and say 
that this picture is a posthumous child thereof. Its mood is 
the traditional mood of high religious art. But in concep- 
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tion and in.execution—in its 
types, its color, and: its treat- 
ment—it is distinctly modern 
and distinctly personal. This 
remarkable and beautiful pict- 
ure would alone suffice to prove 
that American art is now capa- 
ble of dealing, spiritually as 
well as technically, in its own 
way, and in a very fine way, 
with the noblest artistic tasks. 

In Mr. Du Mond’s ‘Christ 
Child,” where the slender youth 
is saying grace, while his par- 
ents bow their heads over the 
evening meal, we have a more 
realistic presentation of a sa- 
cred subject. But it is still 
a poetical treatment, for the 
heads are ideal in type, and 
are encircled by the traditional 
halo. But we find the sim- 
plest, direetest realism in Mr. 
Simmons’s “Carpenter's Son,” 
where the fact that the child is 
the Christ Child again is sug- 
vested merely by his expression 
and the beam of sunlight which 
just touches his head. Here 
the execution is strong and able, 
and, if a little prosaic, very well 
suited to the character of the 
underlying idea. In Mr. Du 
Mond’s picture it is more re- 
fined and delicate, but thor-- 
oughly accomplished; and if it 
is a trifle academic, that is not 
to be regretted, for Mr. Du 
Mond is just home from Paris- 
ian schools, and the student’s 
business is first of all to learn 
how to paint well, not to try 
to paint individually. Mr. 
lu Mond’s personality speaks 
clearly enough in the concep- 
tion of his picture and its true 
and tender feeling. 

These are but the most con- 
spicuous pictures in their class. 
Among the nudes I would 
praise chiefly -Mr. Cox’s admi- 
rably painted and individually 
imagined ‘‘ Echo,” and among 
the genre pictures Mr. Brush’s 
strong and capable ‘‘ Ossian,” 
and, much more remarkable 
than this, his exquisite little 
group called ‘‘A Portrait,” 
which in every possible way 
is as perfect. as a picture of 
its kind can be, And among 
the portraits, in addition to Mr. 
Sargent’s admirable picture of 
Mr. StaGaudens’s young son 
with his mother reading aloud 
to him, are a number of works 
as individual as they are excel- 
lent, by Mr. Chase, Mr. Isham, 
Mr. Collins, Mr. Thorne, Mr. 
Beckwith, and Mr. Tarbell. 

But still more interesting are 
those combinations of figure 
and landscape of which Mr. 
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THE CARPENTER'S SON.—By Epwarp E. Simmons. PORTRAIT OF A LADY AND BOY.—By Joun S. Sargent 
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stand as the type; for these, taken together with some of the 
landscapes proper, prove that, while mastering other prob- 
lems, American painters have mastered the most modern 
and perhaps the most difficult of all. This is the full and 
truthful expression of strong effects of out-door light. The 
frequency with which this problem has been attacked is 
what gives the galleries this year a very bright, gay, fresh, 
inspiring aspect, contrasting strongly with the aspect of the 
society's, earlier exhibitions. No ¢ ifficulties of strong or 
subtile light and vivid color now daunt our young painters, 
no complicated combinations of figures and foliage in a 
brilliant or a tender illumination. And they win success:in 
many different ways. Those methods of decomposing col- 
ors, of rendering one tint to the eye by the association upon 
the canvas of small touches of many tints, which are called 
impressionistic methods, have found so many adherents that 
we may say an American impressionistic school now exists. 
But while we can greatly admire such results as Mr. Robin- 
son’s, there are others where outdoor facts have been as 
admirably painted in a different fashion. It is evident that 
the society itself recognizes this, for although it awarded the 
Shaw prize to Mr. Robinson's ‘‘In the Sun,” it gave the 
Webb prize toa landscape by Mr. Donoho, in which no trace 
of impressionistic influence shows. A f 

Thus this exhibition proves we are keeping up with the 
best schools of Europe in technical directions; yet, far from 
losing our individuality, we are growing more and more 
American as our powers of self-expression enlarge. And 
there is no longer any branch of painting in which American 
painters lag behind their fellows in other branches. 

M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 


MOTHER O'ROURKE. 
BY LUCY DERBY. 

ALL the summer night and still into the morning Mother 
O'Rourke and Dennis sat on the door-stone of their little 
cottage close to the gently flowing river—the beautiful Shan- 
non. * Within the hut there was no sound but the regular 
breathing of their grandson, Jerry, and the occasional rattle 
as of castanets as Tim, the goat, changed his position, and 
his four hard legs struck the ground as he turned about. 
The rose-bush by the door had been planted by Dennis the 
evening he was married, and now its multitude of blossoms 
had soothed them with soft fragrance through this troubled 
night. 

There was more sentiment than ability for persistent work 
in Dennis’s character, and Nancy always felt he was safer 
by her side, but here he was again telling her of great plans 
and prospects and hopes for the future, and again she heard 
him say, ‘‘I will make a little queen of ye, for sure you're 
as sweet and fresh, my darlin’, as my rose: of Shannon by 
the river there”; and so she was, although her roses were a 
little faded and the ruffles of her white cap were very limp. 
All night the low murmuring of their voices had mingled 
with the lap and flow of.the river, shy rabbits had stolen 
out to listen, and the dew had fallen gently upon them all, 
but Nancy knew only of the trouble in her heart and of 
Dennis’s love; and her round Irish face had tried to smile 
as he told her how rich he should grow in America, and 
what a great ship he would send back for her and Jerry. * 

With the morning came new courage. and hope, and that 
love in which self is lost seized upon Nancy’s heart, and‘a 
great faith in all Dennis might be asserted itself. Her Den- 
nis had never had the right start; he was growing old with- 
out showing what he could do. Killaloe was a small place, 
and why should he not try to seek his fortune in a larger 
world? Surely such a gentleman as he looked on Sundays, 

with a posy in his coat and his hat a bit on one side, would 
be trusted anywhere for his intelligent and pretty looks. 

A few weeks before she had consented to his going to 
Cork to offer his faithful services to any master ready to em- 
ploy a man whose willingness was his only capital. 

Lacking the inspiration of Nancy’s presence, he was never 
at his best, and his Sunday spirit forsook him; he wore no 
bit of shamrock in- his coat, his hat fell back on his head, 
and he wandered hopeless and alone through the city streets 
asking for work, but finding none. After days of discour- 
agement he found some solace in listening to some of the 
speeches of men whose names had become dear to him as 
friends of Ireland. He followed the crowds into the halls 
determined to know where the ship of state was sailing. 
Enthusiasm is more contagious than a fever, and as he lis- 
tened he felt himself no longer. alone, no longer seeking 
work in Cork, no longer discouraged, but one of a party, 
and with a strong and hopeful cause for which these men 
said they were ready to throw down their lives. The Irish 
speaker is always eloquent, the Irish audience is always 
quick and alert with sympathy, and lavish with applause; 
_it was not long before Dennis was shouting with the others. 
And in the midst of one of these meetings he made a mighty 
resolve: he had made them before, but no satisfactory results 
had come, no triumphs to rejoice Nancy’s heart. “Among 
the many Irish speeches, one had been made by an Ameri- 
can. With glowing words he had portrayed the freedom of 
his own.land, and bade them trust God’s aid in all honest 
and noble effort for their fellow-men. As the picture was 
rapidly made of what America had achieved in a century of 
freedom, and what they might hope some time to see in their 
fair Erin, the whole audience rose to its feet, and for five 
long minutes cheered and shouted, and drowned all efforts 
to quiet them. Dennis thought a century hence was all very 
well, but in the mean time he would just like to go to America 
for his own sake. 

Back he came to Killaloe from Cork, and with Nancy’s 
consent, reluctantly given, he proceeded to comfort and 
cheer her with wonderful hopes for the future and with 
vows of his undying love. Jerry should become a great 
man, and she should be a lady, with a farm and cows and 
pigs, and with Tim too. The night by the river came to an 
end, and the life and light and sound of a new day had come, 

and Nancy was ready to do her part. Dennis was impa- 
tient of any delay; he must be off at once; and so sbe 
packed his bundle and cooked his breakfast and walked with 
him the half-mile to Killaloe, and then came the parting. It 
must not be hard for Detinis. She would help him now, 
not hinder him, so tying the black ribbon strings of her cap 
very tight, before giving a long parting hug, she turned 
quickly about, and without one look after him, walked 
quickly home, and sat on the door-stone again and watched 
the flowing river. 


Two years had gone by and a third was drawing to a 
close, and no word had come from Dennis, and no news 
of the great ship for which Jerry had night and morning 
gazed anxiously up and down the river. All this time they 
were ready io close the little cottage at once, leaving the 
patch of potatoes and the goat to the neighbors. Jerry had 


-no longer. 
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gathered herbs and little bunches of wild flowers, which he 
had sold to the people who drove in fine carriages along the 
river-bank. These small earnings he kept in a tin box well 
hidden in the ground, and he formed great plans for spend- 
ing them in America. Nancy often told him that if Dennis 
did not send for them soon, she should start in search of him, 
and then every cent they had saved must be used for their 
travels, Where was Dennis? She knew he had not died ; 
that she would have felt by some subtle sense of her own. 
But was he ill? Was he suffering? She must know. 

It was true he could not write, but if any good luck had 
come to him he would have let her share it, and in the ab- 
sence of good news she gradually became certain of some 
sort of misfortune having overtaken her ‘‘ old man. 

The rose-bush was blossoming again for the third summer 
since Dennis left them. Again the little Irish woman had 
passed the night sitting on the stone outside the door. 
There had been no murmuring of voices this time, the river 
had had it all its own way with its gentle sounds. Again a 
bright morning succeeded a fragrant night. The sun had 
robbed the thistles of their crowns of dew, and still Nancy 
O’Rourke sat in a sort of trance gazing at the river, and with 
her hands clasped about her knees as she swayed back and 
forth. 

Suddenly she relaxed the locked fingers, rose slowly to 
her feet, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Yis, darlin’. Yis, Dennis darlin’, 
I’m a-coming to ye;” and with determination in each muscle 
she stepped briskly within the door, and going directly to 
Jerry, she shook him hard, saying, “‘ Wake up, laddy; we 
are going to America—to America.” 

Jerry's eyes opened with a quick flash of joy as he sprang 
to his feet, and dashing through the door, was in a moment 
at the river’s edge, looking up and down for the steamer. 

No great ship had come, but something stronger to do bat- 
tle with adverse seas—Nancy’s self-reliance had been born. 
The stout little figure was soon bustling about setting her 
house in order—brushing and scrubbing and sanding the lit- 
tle place, washing and pressing her clothing and Jerry’s, and 
folding them neatly into two compact bundles, to be tied up 
in large squares of plaid cotton, and hung on the end of Jer- 
ry’s stick. Two fresh caps had to be made and starched— 
the old ones would never do to meet Deunis. 

Two days were passed in preparation; and when all was 
done, and Jerry had hugged Tim a dozen times, and Mother 
O'Rourke had kissed the neighbors good-by, they started 
forth for the town of Limerick with brave and deter- 
mined spirits. Nancy clasped her spinning wheel in her 
plump arms, and Jerry, looking very manly for thirteen, 
carried the two heavy bundles of clothing, hung on the end 
of a crooked stick,which rested upon his shoulder, whistling. 
as he trudged along. 

It was a long walk to Limerick, and when there, money 
had to be earned by hard work and unsparing endeavor be- 
fore they could set forth to find Dennis. Overa year of toil 
followed, and as the summer was drawing to a close, Jerry’s 
tin box had grown heavy with shillings and Nancy had 
saved enough for the voyage, and they determined to delay 
At last there was enough to carry them to Bos- 
ton, where Jerry's bit of spelling would help them to get 
along and to find the old man. 

Their amazement and delight in the railway carriage 
which took them to Queenstown was some compensation to 
the other passengers, who had not especially welcomed this 
odd pair with their big bundles. They were timid travellers; 
all was new and untried, and the swift ride at first alarmed 
and bewildered them; but soon Mother O’Rourke’s face was 
pressed hard against the window, and all the way from 
Limerick to Cork,and from Cork on to Queenstown, Jerry 
knelt by her side in close sympathy, with his eyes just above 
the sash, striving to see all the wonders they were passing. 

When they found the great steamer at Queenstown, they 
did not dream it was a boat, but supposed it some wonder- 
ful fortress or palace which they must not approach; and 
they were turning away, fearing they had been misdirected, 
when one of the officers chanced to see their distress and re- 
assured them, pointing out the entrance for the steerage pas- 
sengers. 

The voyage was more wonderful than the journey, and 
Jerry longed to live forever on a ship and grow to be a 
sailor, if only for the yarns he might spin. They were very 
good to him, for he made himself useful, and so gained 
favor and privileges which made him very proud. But 
Nancy rejoiced with each day that passed that the great 
ship was bringing her nearer and nearer to Dennis. And so 
we find them one Sunday morning, late in August, stepping 
on land, and that land ‘‘ America—with Dennis near,” as 
Nancy had said, as she first saw the dim outline. 

Where they were to go first, or what they were to do, bad 
not occurred to them. They had arrived, and now they 
would surely find Dennis before night somewhere. The 
church bells were ringing, and it was & warm sunny summer 
morning, and the streets were filled with the usual Sunday 
groups of well-clad church-going people. Many paused to 

look at these newly landed travellers. Nancy, with a frame 
of fresh white ruffles around her kindly old face, and clasp- 
ing her spinning-wheel in her arms, had an eager, scrutiniz- 
ing expression as she gazed into every face, while Jerry, at 
her side, had the same expectancy in his face. It is no un- 
usual sight to see, in the neighborhood of these steamer 
wharves, the immigrants carrying all their worldly goods on 
their own shoulders, but in the case of these two there was 
a purpose written on their faces which could not be passed 
unnoticed. 

The bells sounded their call to church, and instantly they 
followed the sound, with their hearts beating strong with 
hope. In Killaloe, Dennis had always walked with them to 
church, and that was Nancy’s proud day, and now she felt 
very sure she should find him on the church steps with a 
posy in his coat, as she so loved to see it. Where else should 
he be on Sunday morning? To church he had always gone, 
and he could not be too busy now, although she knew Amer- 
ica was a swift place. There it stood, with the gold cross 
shining in the sun, and she felt a sense of safety as she ap- 
proached the building, where she hoped to find a quick re- 
ward for all her courage and hard work. Just within the 
iron fence, at the foot of the broad stone steps, they careful- 
ly deposited the bundles and the spinning. wheel, and then, 
feeling tired, and finding that they were early, they ascended 
the steps and seated themselves just in the middle of the 
top broad landing, and waited. 

Nancy rested her elbows on her knees and her chin upon 
her hands, and keenly watched each man who entered the 
iron gates. As she heard the approaching steps she was 
sure each one would be Dennis; he had always been early, 
and it was getting late now, but groups of men, women 
and children around, and. still no Dennis. Suddenly the 
sweet voices of the choir boys brought her to her feet, and 
gave her such a sense of peace after her long wanderings 
and loneliness that, with tears falling fast, she pulled Jerry 
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quickly to the door, saying: ‘‘ Daddy’s in there, Jerry. It’s 
mother and Jerry that’s late, sure it is;” and so they entered, 

It was a large and generous home. No customs were new: 
they heard familiar sounds, and were greeted by dear and 
precious sights. So these faithful souls worshipped with all 
the rest, and waited for Dennis. 

As the great congregation rose to come out, Nancy, re- 
freshed and hopeful, slipped from her seat, and whispering 
hurried directions to Jerry to do as she did, stationed herself 
at the end of one aisle while he took his station at the other, 
both determined that no male member of the congregation 
should get away on Dennis’s feet from that Sunday service. 

That peering bright smiling face at the door watching for 
her loved old man caused many a pleasant thought as one 
after another caught sight of it. Jerry attracted no notice, 
but he did his duty patiently, though without success. As 
the congregation dispersed, and Nancy could see the few re- 
maining members, her heart faltered. Dennis was not among 
these groups coming slowly down the aisles, and then a 
mighty fear seized her. 

**Whist, Jerry, it’s sick he is!” she whispered across to 
the little boy. And then taking courage, she made her way 
quickly to an usher, and taking a very firm and almost pain- 
ful hold upon bis arm, she turned her face up very close to 
his, and whispered: ‘‘ Do ye know Dennis O'Rourke? Oh, 
my Dennis! Do ye know him?” . 

** And is it Dennis O’Rourke who broke his leg along about 
a week ago, ye mind?” 

‘*Oh, and it is, darlint, it is the very same. Ob, my poor 
Dennis, and sick I knew he was, and him not to be at church! 
And is it bad he is, and where is he gone, and how can he 
live without his Nancy?” 

Her distressed face and look of perplexity touched the 
young man who said, “ We took him very kindly to the hos- 
pital, and there he is living like a prince indeed.” 

But she turned almost angrily upon him, saying: ‘‘ Sure 
it’s a sorry day! What do ye mind he can be with his leg 
broke, and him such a smart walker?” 

Many careful and clear directions were given, telling them 
how to make their way to the big white building, with beau- 
tiful gardens and great trees and lawns about it, where Den- 
nis was living so grandly, and taking up their burdens, they 
trudged on with sad hearts, sure now to find him at last. 
To cross a ferry and thread puzzling and crowded streets 
took time, and many wrong turns were tuken, and many 
times they waited’ on perplexing corners, and ventured ‘to 
stop some passer-by, who looked at their distressed faces, 
and involuntarily lessened his speed for new directions. At 
last, after much wandering, they reached the hospital, where 
a grievous disuppointment met them. 

ennhis O’Rourke was there, and had been there a week, 
but Sunday was not a day for visitors, and exceptions must 
not be made, and they must wait for twenty-four hours be- 
fore they could be taken to his bedside. Many were Nancy’s 
questions about his fall and sufferings, but when she learned 
that his leg had been so shattered that surgeons had removed 
it, all her courage forsook her, and she broke down for the 
first time, and cried and sobbed so noisily that Jerry coaxed 
her not to forget she was disturbing the sick people, and 
keeping the gentlemen standing to talk with her. The little 
boy needed all his own courage to lead her away from the 
door, for he had nowhere to take her, and they were tired, 
and had eaten nothing since very early that morning before 
leaving the steamer. All looked dark and oe now. 
Dennis maimed, unable to leave the hospital and to come to 
them for weeks; no home, and only enough money to last 
them two or three weeks; and what were they to do when it 
was gone? Still, in all the gloom, Nancy had-the constant 
consciousness that to-morrow she and Dennis were to meet 
again,were to make new plans, and notwithstanding all his 
failures, he would tell her what they were to do and what 
he had been doing for them. She could still turn to him as 
of old, and she and Jerry could work, and they would all be 
happy again. 

A kind woman, seeing them hesitate at the outer door of 
the hospital, waited and asked if she could help them, and 
Nancy became breathless with rapid utterance of the whole 
sad story. Their problems were some of them easy to solve, 
and they were shown a small lodging-house, and near by a 
dining-room where a cheap dinner could be had, and though 
Nancy could not eat, Jerry let very little time pass by before 
he was at the table and vigorously at work. 

The next morning Jerry heard his window pushed noisily 
open, and almost before it was daylight Nancy was leaning 
far out, and looking at the corner of the great building where 
they had been the day before. Only a few hours more to 
wait. Already the birds were singing in the great trees, and 
the first stir and sounds about the building were beginning. 
Milk-cans were rattling, and a wagon stopping here and 
there to leave its daily portion of milk or bread. As the 
daylight asserted itself fully, Nancy roused Jerry, telling 
him to make haste and be ready. They felt as if they 
could spare but little time for breakfast, for they must get 
nearer the hospital in order to be sure to be in time. They 
took up their station outside the lodge; but finding they 
were a little in the way,as many were passing in and out, 
they spent their time in pacing up and down, not daring to go 
more than a few rods beyond the door. It was a fine warm 
sunny morning, and the flowers were blossoming within the 
railing, and they saw many patients out under the trees, and 
peered between the rails, hoping to discover Dennis. Din- 
ner was not to be thought of; but growing very weary, they 
ventured to cross the street and rest on the door-step of a 
school-house just opposite the lodge. At one o’clock they 
ventured timidly to the door, and were shown into a wailing- 
room, where they must sit for an hour, Jerry turning his hat 
round and round, while Nancy fastened her eyes so keenly 
on the door that it seemed as if they must leave a sort of 
photographic impression there. Gradually the room filled 
with other friends of other sufferers, though Nancy felt that 
the building might well exist just for Dennis’s sake alone. 
The last five minutes seemed longer than the night; but the 
hour came at last. The young man who led them through the 
corridor hastened his own step to keep pace with their hur- 
ried trot. At last. they heard him say, ‘‘ This’is the ward, 
and Dennis O’Rourke is in the third bed on the left,” and he 
turned away from the door. Nancy, with her big white 
ruffles around her face, wore a wonderful expression of pain 
and love and joy. She paused one instant, puzzled as to 
which was left; but she would not wait to determine, and 
at a venture turned to the right. ‘‘ One, two, three,” she 

counted aloud; and with a dash she was beside the third 
bed, to find it unoccupied. A terrible fear shot through her 
heart for a moment; but Jerry, tugging at her gown, said: 

‘*Yeare all wrong, granny. The gentleman said the left.” 
Then, with renewed hope and extended arms, she turned 
quickly, and found herself leaning over a strange form, as un- 
like her Dennis as a lad of fifteen could be unlike a gnarled, 
weather-beaten man of sixty. Again Jerry pulled her away, 
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and as she cried out, ‘Oh, where is se old man? Where is 
my Dennis?” a nurse greeted her, gently offering to help her. 

“« What is your Dennis’s last name, and perhaps I can find 
him for you?” she said, sorry for the he pless old woman, 
and anxious to keep her well-ordered ward quiet and undis- 

d. 
ae O’Rourke; and he’s lost his leg, ma’am, he has. 
And I know he’s dead and gone from that other bed en- 
irely.” 
-_ was the nurse’s turn to be puzzled as she answered: 
“You are looking tor your old man, you say, and yet I 
think you mean your scn; and here he is, and you must be 
calm and glad, for he is doing well, and will be out again 
before many weeks. Will you not, Dennis O’Rourke?” 

Nancy’s face was a hopeless blank, and Jerry’s was no 
better. There she stood, rooted to the spot, silent and pale. 
Then she uttered, bong “Why are ye deceiving me if 
it’s dead he is. Sure I'll have to bear it some day, and I'll 
never be younger to meet it.” 

“But I am not deceiving you, my good soul. This is 
Dennis O’Rourke, and the only one who has been here; and 
no one is dead, dear, and there is some mistake.” 

‘Mistake, is it? Why, my Dennis’s leg was broke off, 
and they brought him here. They told me so. And he is 
not a mean little lad like this; he’s a man, every inch of 
him, is my old Dennis, with a proud spirit about him.” __ 

Not until Nancy had gone to each bed in the whole 

surgical ward was she willing to go down stairs; and even 
then she came back, and took another look at the Dennis 
O'Rourke in the third bed, over whose head Jerry had 
spelled out the name ng were seeking. She shook her 
finger at him, saying, ‘‘ How dare ye break your leg, and 
call yourself Dennis O’Rourke, and get taken in here as if 
you was worth it, ye little cheat?” 
“ ‘The sufferer was too indifferent to.small matters to care 
much about Nancy’s words, but he felt there was a little in- 
justice somewhere, When they reached the office, ome f 
was full of bitter indignation that she had been deceived, 
and then that they were unable to tell her where they had 
put him, having been so careless about confusing the names. 
‘‘ He is somewhere inside the palace there, and ye can’t keep 
me from him long,” she cried. 

For several days she and Jerry returned and claimed the 
right to find him. Gentle at first, but finally stern, were the: 
refusals to let them enter; useless were all explanations. 
There was some great mistake, and when Nancy at last real- 
ized that he was not there, she still clung to the conviction 
of the broken leg. She and Jerry visited all the hospitals of 
the city, finding their way as helpless children find theirs by 
the sympathy aroused by their troubled faces. No other 
living Dennis O’Rourke was waiting to disappoint them, 
and the weeks began to count up behind them, and their 
money was nearly spent. 

Then crept over Nancy a cloud of sorrow; slowly it drew 
near and settled down upon her. Dennis must be dead; she 
did not feel it, but she believed it. Each Sunday they had 
found their own church, sometimes in one part of the city, 
and sometimes in another; but although they were always 
early, generally the first at the doors after the service was 
over, still he never appeared, and all their watching was in 
vain. Then they visited the graveyards, one yd one, asking 
questions as they entered, but exploring for themselves, as 
they had very little confidence any longer in any answers. 
Once they had the same experience among the dead that 
they had had among the wounded, and there was almost joy 
upon Nancy’s face at the success of her search; but when 
they reached the grave of which they were told, she at once 
saw that she never could have been so proud of him if he 
had required no larger grave, and Jerry read that the little 
Dennis O'Rourke buried there had spent but three summers 
in this weary world. ; 

On a hot September afternoon they were returning from 
their daily search earlier than usual, as a black cloud threat- 
cned rain, and they had hurried back to the city. The sun 
flashed out between the clouds with the lurid light which 
sometimes precedes the final gathering of the storm. As 
they hurried home, Nancy saw a woman seated in a doorway 
with crimson dulse and Irish-moss for sale, who attracted 
her attention.. A quick vision of her old home and the coast 
where she had lived as a child flashed before her, and she 
begged just to put her hand in the basket and feel it. As 
she passed the moss through her fingers a distant sound of 
music attracted Jerry’s attention, and he begged her to wait, 
and let him see what was coming. They stood at the crowd- 
ed corner, where a policeman was stationed on the crossing 
to make it possible for women and children to venture from 
one side of the street to the other, and looking to the south 
saw a great — chariot approaching. ’ 

Six white horses gayly decked with ribbons, and drawing 
something which many thought might be a throne, slowly 
drew near. They had heard stories of London, and of kings 
and queens, and now they were going to see for themselves 
these great sights in America. Up on the very top, high 
among the windows of thé shops, were seated musicians, 
who were playing in honor, Jerry thought, of five or six 
great personages who sat there bright in blue velvet and 
gold lace. These gentlemen were scattering something—it 
might be money—which was floating down upon the groups 
on the Poste A and boys were scrambling and reachin 
for it. Jerry’s ears were full of the music, his eyes an 
hands were ready for the yellow papers floating over his 
head, when suddenly he heard a piercing shriek from Nancy 
at his side, and the words “It’s my Dennis, and he’s a king!” 
were all she uttered as he saw her dash headlong into the 
street, and plunge straight for the back of the chariot, fiercely 
making her way through the crowd, with her arms thrusting 
aside all who were in her path. On went the stout figure, 
plunging ahead until she touched the golden coach. Then, 
with white cap and ruffles blowing back on her head, some- 
how, anyhow, she gained a footing on some gilt projecting 
corner, then another step, and her hands seized golden roses 
and columns, and up she climbed, swinging and clinging as 
she made her way, followed by shouts and laughter from 
those below. Once or twice it seemed she must lose her 
footing, but love and pride led her on. 

There was a round of applause as the last step was taken, 
and over she went to the space where the orchestra was still 
playing. But once there,she did not stop. No ordinary force 
could have held back that love. On she went, regardless of 
music or musicians, until she reached the driver in his high 
and dignified seat, and there at his side was Dennis, with his 
hands full of yellow advertisements, his coat splendid with 
gold lace, and a three-cornered hat on his head. Two plump 
arms were thrown about him, a frilled cap was pressed 


against his unyielding hat, and a round Irish face, red with- 


a mighty effort, but tender and radiant with love and joy, 
was Close to his. 

‘* Dennis, darlin’, I've found you again!” And then aloud 
cry of ‘Jerry! Jerry! both his legs is with him. Jerry—” 
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sage, and for several years the basin above the falls yielded 
rich returns. The abandoned cabins, the flumes and tunnels, 
and even the faded paper of their old notices are to be found 
now, when a company has just begun hydraulic mining on 
a considerable scale. Their tunnel from the beach runs in 
five hundred feet, with an uplift through seventy feet of 
rich gravel. A huge black pipe line runs straight up the 


‘mountain-side to meet the flume and ditch from a further 


basin, and the monitor is fast washing the basin empty of its 
treasure. ; 

Shucks is the most fortunate place in its surroundings, 
and all the way from the strange little plum-pudding of an 
island at the entrance of the arm there is an eight-mile pan- 
orama of peculiarly Alaskan beauty. All the trees are 
decked with pale green mosses, eagles sweep overhead, and 
salmon leap in those exquisite waters. A double waterfall 
plunges from the basin to the beach, and:the view every way 
is enchanting. To follow the pipe line and ditches up, up 
through the forest to the second basin shows, one the heart 
of the wild-wood.’ Dwarf laurel and acres of violets carpet 
little open meadows, and over the cedar-tops the water and 
the walls of the lovely fiord are in sight far below. 

In the upper basin one day we watched the surveyors’ 
rites and incantations from which they were to make the 
map, and we watched the inimitable Tommy panning gold 
and making German pancakes with equal dexterity. ‘I 
like him for that honest Prussian face,” said his master, and’ 
the cheery little Westphalian won us all in the same way, 
for that sage, cherubic countenance smiling over his prospect 
pan would cheer the gloomiest claim-owner. 

Shucks is generally accepted as the site of the Lost Rocker, 
a favorite miners’ legend that corresponds to the Lost Cabin 
and Lost Vein of other mining regions. Every mining dis- 
trict must have its Lost something, and on the curtain ofthe 
Juneau Opera- house there are painted the ambuscaded Ind- 
ians shooting the two miners who were shovelling almost 
pure gold into the rocker. One miner died on the spot, and 
the other crawled and paddled away to a settlement, and 
died just in the middle of the sentence telling where he left 
the rocker. For twenty years miners have been hunting 
the phantom rocker, and even Joseph Juneau admits that 
he had heard of it before he paddled his canoe up the coast. 
It is a tradition dear to the Alaskan heaft now, and dram- 
atized and presented by local talent at the Juneau Opera- 
house T'he Lost Rocker always draws. 

With a good hotel, Juneau would offer much to summer 
idlers and pleasure-seekers. The life of this sea-shore mining 
camp is full of strange, picturesque, and exciting incident. 
Something is always coming‘or going on the water, crowds 
of booted men hold the streets, and all the twenty-four hours 
are vocal in midsummer. The night shift at the mines ne- 
cessitates a night shift at the places where the miners spend 
their money, and the mysterious white midnight light stim- 
ulates gayety. The shuffle of heavy feet, shouting voices, 
and scraping fiddles tell where the dance is on. Neither the 
cemetery of neglected graves on the hill-side nor the new 
one across the creek ever yawns, and even the thrushes 
along the old trail sing their ‘‘7e Deum! Te Deum! Te 
Deum!” in ascending trills of marvellous sweetness all night 


long. 

; are coming and going on the Basin road, and “the 
boys” are always enjoying their pranks and rough horse- 
play. Once an enterprising merchant painted on every 
bowlder by the road-side the imperative order, ‘‘Go to 
— The same night stout knuckles pounded on his 

oor. 

‘*Here we are,” cried the boys. 

“*What do you want?” 

‘*Here we are. We've come.” 

‘What do you want?” 

‘‘Well, we seen it all alon 
and we concluded we'd go. 
us? -We're here.” 

He directed them elsewhere—really ordering an entire 
change of climate—and window-slamming, door-pounding, 
and an angry interchange of sentiments followed. After 
several such rude awakenings, the advertiser took two paint- 
pots up the cafion, and altered the invitation to his counters. 

Much as Sitka begrudges Juneau its prominence, the cap- 
ital has to see many important lawsuits go to Bald Moun- 
tain’s base for trial, because Sitka’s citizens are too few to 
furnish many juries. The spring and fall terms of the dis- 
trict court are gala seasons. The judge. clerk, attorney, and 
marshal come from Sitka, the curtain is dropped upon the 
Opera-house stage, and the scene is set in the level orchestra 
for the judicial drama. The crier makes his “‘ Oyez/ oyez/” 
and ‘‘Come into court, Mr. Delaney!” heard all over town, 
and every one strolls in to see the new plays of the season, 
even Indians hanging their heads over the gallery rail in 
numbers. Every mining claim in the region has appeared 
in court one or many times, and every phase of frontier life, 
every situation of mining camps, and all the romance, com- 
edy, and tragedy of a miner’s life are presented. The quar- 
rels of ‘‘ pardners,” the suits of the men who thawed out 
drill holes with red-hot crowbars and didn’t know they 
were loaded, murders, and even probate cases furnish inter- 
esting dramas. The divorce mill grinds rarely, as many 
formalities can be dispensed with in the unconventional life 
of such a fur-away place. 

Each witness is a strange type, and has more individuality 
than the other; and at times attorneys, talesmen, and wit- 
nesses seem to be all made up for and playing character 

arts. Justice is dealt out impartially to corporations, mill- 
‘Jonaires, and the well-to-do, but the poor miner and pro- 
spector always has the sentiments and sympathy of the blind 
goddess and the twelve jurymen. 

‘*Oh, well,” said one foreman to his eleven, ‘‘ I don’t sup- 

ose Brown has much right. to this three hundred dollars, 
But he’s poor, and needs it. Old Smith’s rich,sand can 
stand it, so let’s give Brown the money.” 

And no cloud of witnesses can convince a jury that any 
one has stolen timber from the public domain; nor would a 
grand jury indict, a witness testify against, nor a petit jury 
convict any one of selling or smuggling intoxicating liquors. 
Justice can be deaf and dumb as well as blind when there 
is no other resource against laws which nineteen-twentieths 
of the citizens oppose. 

In one case an Indian woman, summoned as a witness, 
was first asked if she knew of God and understood the na- 
ture of an oath. - 

‘* Yes; if I should tell a lie, it would disgrace my people 
and make God angry.” And then, as a simple self-evident 
statement, ‘‘ I am a woman; I cannot lie—like a man.” 

Best of witnesses was a little Indian girl, who alone had 
seen a murder committed. She answered direct questions 
very quietly, but when told to tell all she knew about it, 


the road, ‘Go to Blank’s,’ 
ow what do you want of 


‘pelier. 


- who wore that shoe. 
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roused the audience with her dramatic tale, her gestures, 
and pantomime. ‘‘Gun go bang!” . And down dropped the 
infant phenomenon, a very Bernhardt among her stolid 
Thlinket people. 

Another day a sunburnt, horny-handed miner came for- 
ward, with the muffled tread-of gum boots, and being sworn, 
burst forth: *‘Now, it all began down at Slim Jim’s, your 
honor. Smith he opened a flyer, and Jones he flashed a 
card at me, and—” 

‘Stop! stop!” thundered the judge at the voluble witness. 
“Silence!” to the roaring court-room. And then, of the Dis- 
trict Attorney, he asked, “Can you explain or interpret what 
the witness is saying?” : 

‘* No, your honor;” and again the Opera: house came down. 

Slim Jim’s is the real heart of the town, the club, market- 
house, and. exchange, the popular resort of the thirsty, and 
of those who tempt fortune with dust, dollars, or chips. 
“‘Jim plays on the square,” said one biographer of this pop- 
ular citizen. It was at the time of the baccarat trial, and I 
besought an envoy to go and ask the opinion of this Juneau 
expert on the play of the Prince, Sir. William, and the Wil- 
sons. 

“A fellow tried that here once; he’s right up there on 
the hill now,” said my envoy, nodding his head toward the 
cemetery. 

Out-door life is all too interesting in such summer seasons 
as Juneau has enjoyed for three years—weeks and weeks of 
clear sunny days, when the wind dies down and the channel 
slumbers in a warmth and radiance that mellow the very 
soul. Except for the fortnight'y mail-steamer, there is no 
way to travel further than the Treadwell wharf except by 
canoe or chartered steam-launch. One may cross to the ish. 
and by the steam-ferry, but more enjoyable is a sail with any 
of the local skippers, who run in rivalry with the little pro- 

These boatmen blow tin fish-horns, and shout: ‘All 
aboard! All aboard for Douglas City!” and they entertain 
one greatly while zigzagging about with the light summer 
breeze. ‘* Yes, the winters are dull in Juneau,” said one. 
‘So me and my wife we just went to Europe last winter.” 
And he told us of Copenhagen’s gayeties, the grand opera, 
the Queen’s gown, and the bric-d-brac in the Rosenberg. 
After that gay winter he returned, bought a new boat at 
Seattle, and contentedly puffs his pipe, aud collects his two 
bits from each passenger he sails across the channel. For 
variety, he sails his boat down to the.Taku open, gathers in 
the littie icebergs that float.out from the glacier,and soon 
sells his cargo in the town of such phenomenal thirst. 

And there is Dick Willoughby, the patriarch of pioneers, 
who has lived and prospected all over the Territory, and 
who has a divining-rod’s power in finding mines, to judge 
from the number he has found, sold, or kept. It was he 
who photographed the mirage of the silent city floating in 
air above Muir Glacier, and made such a fine thing of siliog 
prints from the negative. Last, he has found a pterodacty!’s 
wing and collar - bone, and the eight-hundred-pound trophy 
awaits a purchaser. The owner is seldom in Juneau in sum- 
mer-time; but half the town know the fork of his roof-tree 
in which he hides the key, and will do the honors, hoping 
that some stranger will be fond enough of pterodactyls to 
pay five hundred dollars for the relics. Wonders are so 
common in Juneau that these fossils have not broken up its 
society, as it did ‘‘ upon the Stanislow.” 

But if types and characters abound in town, and the local 
color is high and strong, there is all the wealth of native life 
and picturesqueness too, Juneau is ruinous for the amateur 
photographer, who can reel off spools of film on the beach 
any sunny day. Canoes are being loaded or unloaded, or 
covered with blankets to protect them when drawn high on 
shore. Families and friends sit on the sands to gossip, eat, 
and trade. Aged relics crawl out to sun themselves, and 
children frolic and play. One boatman splits his salmon and 
hangs them to dry, and another has a frame hanging full of 
drying seals. A worthy couple bring the tub out, and Jather- 
ing their pet dog, give him such a sudsing and sousing as 
they never gave themselves. Off the wharf at Juneau and 
off the floats at Douglas Island Indians ‘are always fishing— 
a restful occupation for this large leisure class, in a land 
where ten-o’clock sunsets make it seem always afternoon. 
And then, on steamer days, the natives flock to the wharf 
and the beach with baskets, bracelets, spoons, and carvings 
for sale, the Indians being more alive to the profits of tourist 
trade than the whites. The Indians were not so very simple 
in trade when tourists began coming to Alasks, but the 
present absurd value put upon their work is all the work of 
tourists. Seven and eight years ago am trailed the amateur 
photographer for hours, and foregrounded themselves every 
time he levelled his camera. ‘‘ Quatah/” cries the Indian 
woman now, hiding her soot-smeared face at sight of a black 
box; and if not paid, the family seem ready to tear the cam- 
era fiend to pieces. 

One day an old Indian wandered to the Fashion Bazar, 
chose a piece of greenish-yellow satin, and producing a 
shoe, po that he wanted a dress made to fit the woman 
A scientist might have furnished 
plumage for a bird from that much of a clew, but the little 
dressmaker was helpless with only a shoe for a waist pat- 
tern. ‘‘ Make it heap big for me,” was the puzzled siiop- 
per’s last resource, and after trying it on, he rolled it up. 
put it in a new basket, and paddled back to his Chilkat home. 

Another day the great medicine-man of the Taku tribe 
beached his long canoe, and strolled up town in gayly striped 
blanket, with sacred unkempt locks falling below his shoul- 
ders. His two pretty young wives walked with him, twins 
in looks and twins in their yellow headkerchiefs, and dark 
blue blankets patterned and bordered with dozens and 
grosses of sma}l white buttons. His old wife hobbled be- 
hind them, a withered little woman of eighty years, gray- 
haired, nearly blind, but wearing the soft and gentle expres- 
sion of old age on her poor patient face. A few: hours later 
I found her sitting statuesque at the back of the trader's 
store, while her liege was spending many dollars over the 
trinket counter with the younger wives. This unspeakable 
Turk had come to confer with the Indian policeman: at 
Juneau, his rival for the hand of the Eagle Princess, the 
reigning beauty of the Taku tribe. The aged wife had. in- 
terrupted the.conference by attacking the Eagle beauty with 
a knife, and the match was off. But the two women sat in 
tableau not ten feet apart, the old woman leaning on a bent 
staff in an attitude of desperate calm and tragic repose, the 
face placid, patient, inscrutable, and the Eagle beauty sat 
undisturbed near this slumbering old voleano. The damask 
bloom in her pale yellow cheek, her fine straight nose and 
splendid eyes, were no less remarkable than her self. posses- 
sion, her dignity and repose of manner, that she had not lost 
even during the incident of the morning. 

All down the shore of Douglas Island the land is staked 
with mineral claims, and on the north end of Admiralty 
Island the Fuhter Bay, or Tellurium, group of mines have 
one mill at work on ore of rich promise. Eighty miles 
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above Juneau are the 
Berners Bay mines, 
Tucknook and Sew- 
ard City being the 
chief camps. After 
seasons of hope and 
prophecy, Seward 
City’s fortunes are 
in a Gecline, the 
very rich ledges be- 
ing so high and far 
“away from the beach 
that there is Loo great 
risk to work them. 
Eighty feet of snow 
in January and cigh- 
teen feet in May are 
too much, and tram- 
ways and ore shoots 
are only straws in 
the path of ava- 
lanches. 

The prospector has 
searched all the shore 
line of Alaska, and 
found indications of 
gold everywhere and 
many veins. of silver, 
but remoteness from 
capitalists and sup- 
plies must long delay 
the opening of these 
further regions. It is 
only in the neighbor- 
hood of Juneau that 
any real mining is 
being dove. Coal 
seams have been 
found in the archi- 

lago, in Cook’s In- 
fet, and on the arctic 
coast, but all is prom- 
ise in these mines as 
well, until the coal THE FIRST MILL. 
laws are extended to 
the Territory. 

To the _ placers 
along the head wa- 
ters of the Yukon, prospectors have been regularly going 
since 1879. The Chilkoot and Chilkat Indians living at the 
head of Lynn Canal turned back a large and well-equipped 
party of pioneers in 1877, but in 1879 miners succeeded in 
crossing the divide and finding the golden gulches. As this 
Bean party went in, they met the famous Slim Jim coming 





JUNEAU LOG CABIN. 


out, and this first 
and favorite citizen 
of Juneau is the 
hero of enough Yu- 
kon adventures to 
crowd the memory 
that tries to hold 
them all. 

‘*What did you 
do when you came 
to the cafion that 
first time?” asked 
one returned miner 
after narrating his 
own hair - breadth 
escape. 

*‘[ just shut my 
eyes. and went 
ahead,” said Slim 
Jim; and this fa- 
vorite of fickle 
fortune has done 
that on principle 
throughout his ca 
reer. Another year 
he fell ill of fever 
in the Yukon coun- 
try, and an Indian 
woman packed him 
on her back, drag- 
ged him ona board, 
paddled him up the 
lakes and streams, 
and returned him 
to Juneau with his 
gold-belt intact. 

Juneau is the real point of departure for the Yukon region. 
Every old-timer has gone over the long chain of lakes and 
rivers at least once, so that the town is full of Yukon talk, 
and one may see ounces and bars of pale: greenish-yellow 
Yukon gold any day. Juneau hotels present cards with a 
table of distances to the Forty Mile diggings, and Juneau 
merchants advertise Yukon outfits. 

Gold has been found on all the head waters of the great 
river, which rises in British America, and flows three thou- 


“i, will long be a resort, but the 
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sand miles to the sea. Mining camps 
are thickest in the region where the 
141st meridian, the boundary line be- 
tween Alaska and British Columbia, 
crosses the Yukon. The_placers 
yield well, and the one hundred and 
fifty men on Forty Mile Creek 

claim to get from forty to sixty 
thousand dollars in each year’s 

short mining season of four 
months. There is a regular 

tariff exacted by the Indians 

for packing goods across the 
divide, and traders’ stores and 
rest-houses occur at intervals 

. along the great waterway. 
For the independent miner, 

fond of adventure and the 
wilderness, the upper Yukon 


stock company, the quartz- 
mill, and chlorination - works 
may never penetrate it. The 
Schiefflin Brothers spent for- 
ty thousand dollars of their -- 
‘ombstone fortunes in a thor- 
ough prospecting of the lower 
Yukon in 1882, and after ex- 
amining the first thousand 
miles of the river-banks with 
their own steamer, launches, PRESBYTERIAN 
and canvas boats, decided 
that the long idle winters and the remoteness from 
supplies would not make any large venture profitable. 

The fact that the boundary line between Alaska and 
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British Columbia is 
not determined any- 
where has given rise 
to trouble along the 
Yukon, as it did 
twenty years ago 
along the Stikine. 
The Ogilvie survey 
for the Canadian gov. 
ernment in 1887 put 
Forty Mile Creek in 
British territory, and 
the . United States 
Coast and Geodetic 
Survey parvy of 1890 
to 1891 put all but 
the mouth of the 
creek ‘in © Alaska. 
When British officials 
visited the Yukon 
camps to prevent 
miners \ without _li- 
censes from working 
the placers, the men 
refused to pay their 
ten dollars apiece, 
and were so resolute 
about their placers 
being in a free coun- 
try that the officials 
retreated, and the 
miners enjoy the ben- 
efit of the uncertain- 
ty until the two gov- 
ernments formally 
agree upon the pre- 
cise line. Certain 
high-booted men, tilt- 
ing back in their 
chairs before Juneau 
saloons, still regale 
their listeners with 
tales of how “our 
boys stood off the 
British posse.” 
Further south, the 
boundary line is of 





greater importance, 
as all the way 
from Mount St. 
Elias down to fa- 
mous 54° 40', the 
British claim the 
greater part of the 
thirty-mile strip of 
the mainland, the 
Russian right to 
which was never 
questioned. They 
claim, in fact, all of 
Glacier Bay, Lynn 
Canal, and Taku 
Inlet; the great 
piece of mainland 
known as Cleve- 
land Peninsula, all 
of Revillagigedo 
Island, and the 
smaller islands 
south and east of 
it. In places the 
boundary line, as 
they draw it, is 
within one and five 
miles of the coast, 
and near Juneau 
the imaginary line 
comes nearest to 
the water's edge. 
If the newspapers 
have reported him 
correctly, Sir John 
Robson, Premier of 
British Columbia, 
suggests that the 
United States yield 
the narrow strip of 
coast between the 
fifty-sixth parallel 
and Mount St. Elias 
—otherwise, all of 
the mainland shore 
on which stands Ju- 
neau and so many 
mining camps. 
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THE GREAT BRIDGE AT MEMPHIS. 


\Mimpuis, Tennessee, has heretofore been one of the un- 
fortunate cities that have been obliged to cope with natural 

isadvantages because of their location. It is a geographical 
ccntre of the Southwest, but the Mississippi has cut off its 
direct communication by rail with the great States that lie 
beyond the river. Memphis has therefore enjoyed none of 
the prosperity that should have been hers by virtue of cen- 
tral location.. The spirit of progress, however, has incited 
the people to overcome this difficulty, and the result is a great 
bridge across the Mississippi at that point. This is a point 
io be observed, for it brings into prominence a city that has 
before suffered from simple natural causes, and places it in 
the van, and in competition with other cities, where it be- 
longs. The States of the west- and east, and those lying 
north and south on either side, are now joined by direct lines, 
with Memphis as the centre, and the advantages will be felt 
bv all. The Memphis Appeal-Avalanche has lately brought 
oul a thirty-two-pageillustrated paper celebrating the com- 
pletion of the bridge and the beginning of a new and pros- 
perous era for the city, and showing wherein Memphis may 
achieve a prominencé that has hitherto-been denied. Among 
other things it is proposed, or rather suggested, to have an 
open waterway to the sea, so that steamers:‘may make Mem- 
phis their port, and thus bring the central States into close 


contact with the far-away cities of the outside world. Im- 
probable as an inland seaport may seem, it is well to remem- 
ber that this is the age of progress, and that the matter is 
already under consideration. The Deep-water Convention— 
an incident of the opening ceremonies—may be able to settle 
definitely whether the scheme is feasible, and before long 
there: may be a Memphis and Liverpool line of steamers, 
and the Memphis of the Nile overshadowed by her Tennessee 
namesake. 

It is the great bridge that has aroused these schemes and 
opened the way to advancement. The ceremonies of the 
formal opening of the bridge on May 11th, 12th, and 13th, 
the parades, the oration by Senator Voorhees, the visiting 
Governors and representatives of States and government, 
the presence of the United States steamer Concord—in fact 
the entire celebration will be a thing long remembered in 
the history of Memphis. It may not be long before Mem- 
phis can point backward with pride to the days that marked 
the beginning of a wondrous epoch in her life. The net of 
railroads will be woven closer, and the guide-book publish- 
ers forced to enlarge their editions, while the student and 
traveller will wonder more and more. ‘ 

The bridge at Memphis has the longest trussed span of 
any in the United States, and in the whole world there are 
but two that exceed it. It is a truss bridge with five spans 
and six piers, the longest span measuring 790.04 feet. In the 
bridge proper there are 2597.12 feet, and with the iron via- 


duct and the trestle connected the entire length is 7997.12 
feet. The bridge runs from the Chickasaw Bluff on the Ten- 
nessee side to the low lands of Arkansas, where connection 
is made with a number of railroads. The iron viaduct re- 
ferred to is built above the bottoms of Arkansas that are sub- 
ject to the overflows of the great river. The work on the 
bridge was begun in the latter part of 1888, after the subject 
had been agitated for several years and the charter granted. 
George S. Morison, of Chicago, drew up the plans, and has 
personally superintended the construction, assisted by Alfred 
Noble. The five piers, not including the anchor pier, rest 
upon caissons varying from 40 to 92 feet in length, which 
have been sunk in the soft bed of the river. The sinking 
and settling of these caissons was the greatest difficulty en- 
countered by the engineers, and four lives were lost in the 
work. The last pier was completed in May, 1891, and on 
April 6, 1892, Arkansas and Tennessee were welded to- 
gether. The bridge is of the cantilever type, and stands 75 
feet above high-water.. The main posts of the cantilever 
trusses are 80 feet in height, and as many tons in weight. 
According to the estimate of the engineer, the superstructure 
weighs altogether nearly ten thousand tons, while 100,000 
rivets have been used. 

Such is the bridge just completed at Memphis, and further 
annihilation of time in travelling may be enjoyed by the 
hurrying, restless souls of to-day. There are a number of 
railroads on both sides of the river that have had their com- 
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mon centre in St. Louis, but this bridge will serve to make 
Memphis another such railroad city. It is hard to realize 
what influence is exerted on our lives and on our cities by 
such things as bridges and railroads, which make easy com- 
munication with the outside world, but it is almost imposs!- 
ble to exaggerate their importance. And it is pleasing to 
think that this great net-work of iron rails. binds East and 
West and all of us together in one indivisible nation; and 
where the ties are made closer by the opening of a new 
bridge, though it be a thousand miles away, there is just and 
sufficient cause for national congratulation. It is said that 
the eastern end of the bridge, resting on the Chickasaw 
Bluff, is near the spot where tradition says De Soto stood 
when he first gazed upon the mighty Father of Waters. 


THE CHILDS-DREXEL HOME. 


THE dedication at Colorado Springs, on May 12th, of the 
Childs-Drexel Home for Union Printers is an event of wide 
interest, and, indeed, of international importance. — Prepara- 
tions looking to the fitting celebration of this event have 
long been making, and the ceremonies are attended by large 
numbers of distinguished people from all parts of the United 
States. Six hundred members of the National Editorial 
Association, on their way to the San Francisco convention, 
make their only stop on the transcontinental journey at Col- 
orado Springs to assist at the dedication; and Mr. Childs 
himself, whose aversion to travelling is well known, and 
who has never before been west of Chicago, is also present, 
accompanied by Mr. A. J. Drexel and a distinguished 
party. 2 ; 

The institution which is the occasion of so large and nota- 
ble a gathering at Colorado Springs had its origin in a gift 
of $10,000 made in 1886 to the International Typographical 
Union of North America by George W. Childs, the noted 
philanthropist and well-known publisher of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, and Anthony J. Drexel, the eminent Philadelphia 
banker. The gift was unconditional, but it was, of course, 
implied that ‘it was to be used for the general good of the 
Union. How this money should be used was for a time a 
vexed question, but among the many ideas brought forward, 
that of founding a home for the broken-down and aged 
members of the craft rapidly gained favor. Various means 
were proposed for increasing the fund so generously started, 
and the following plan was finally adopted: Once a year, 
namely, on May 12th, the birthday of Mr. Childs, each Union 
printer east of the Mississippi River contributes the price of 
1000 ems of composition, while a similar contribution is 
made by those west of that river on September 13th, the 
birthday of Mr. Drexel. The fund had been placed in the 
hands of special trustees, and its growth was so rapid that 
in little more than a year after the original contribution had 
been made the decision was reached that the building of 
the Home might be undertaken. 

Naturally, various places throughout the country were 
anxious to secure the proposed institution. Many generous 
propositions were made, and the location committee was 
kept busy viewing the various sites offered. But after hav- 
ing seen Colorado Springs, and examining the magnificent 
site of eighty-acres which the generosity of that city, and in 
particular of two of its citizens, had placed at their disposal, 
a decision in favor of the Pike’s Peak city was a foregone 
conclusion. Formal action accepting this gift was taken at 
the Atlanta convention in 1890, at which time it was also de- 
cided to begin at once the erection of a building to cost not 
less than $60,000. It is an imposing structure, both ornate 
and substantial, built of gray lava-stone, with red sandstone 
trimmings. It is four stories in height, with a length of 144 
feet and a depth of 40 feet, with a wing 20 by 40 feet, and 
contains 63 rooms. It is heated by steam, lighted by elec- 
tricity, and is supplied with every modern convenience. _ Its 
rooms have been almost entirely furnished by individuals 
and unions as memorials or endowments. Mr. Childs fur- 
nishes the parlors in honor of Mrs, Childs, and as a memorial 
of the late Mrs. Drexel. The furniture of the San Francisco 

Union's room is made entirely, even to the smallest articles, 
of the California redwood. The Denver Union furnishes 
the reading-room and observatory, in which a large telescope 
will be placed. © Other rooms are furnished by the St. Louis 
Union, the Chicago Juter-Ocean, and others, while the flag 
which floats over the building is the gift of the ;r uters of 
the Houston (Texas) Post. Thus from one end of tuis broad 
land to the other will be feit a deep and deepeuing interest 
in the Printers’ Home, and in the noble work soon to be au- 
spiciously inaugurated. 

The Home has a superb location, and the view which it 
commands is grand and inspiring beyond expression. In 

the foreground at its feet lies the beautiful city of Colorado 
Springs, famous the world over as a health and pleasure re- 
sort, and visited annually by thousands of people from all 
parts of the world. At the further edge of the city, and 
stretching from north to south as far as the eye can reach, 
are the majestic mountains of the Pike’s Peak range, with 
the kingly Peak directly to westward, its summit rising 
14.147 feet above the sea. Five miles to the southwest, in 
all its splendid Jength, lies Cheyenne Mountain, beloved of 
H. H., whose grave lies far up upon its rugged, sun-bathed 
slopes. To the southward is seen the Greenhorn range, 
sixty miles away, distinct, massive; while beyond this, and 
120 miles away, rise the twin Spanish Peaks, purple in the 
distance, yet seen with a distinctness only possible in the 
transparent atmosphere of these upland regions. 

From the eminence upon which the Home stands, many 

of the scenic features which have made Colorado Springs 
famous can readily be located. There are the Cheyenne 
Cafions, great clefts in the granite, where rock walls rise 
perpendicularly 1500 feet. Near their entrances, and at the 
foot of Cheyenne Mountain, lies the Broadmoor Casino, to 
find the equal of which in elegance and completeness one 
must visit the most noted of the Old World spas. Directly 
westward is the town of Manitou, five miles distant, where 
are found the medicinal waters which first made the Pike's 
Peak region famous. Here are the entrances to three cafons 
of wonderful beauty and grandeur; and here also is the 
lower terminus of the cog railway, a marvel of audacious 
engineering, Which has recently been completed to the very 
summit of the Peak itself. Turning the gaze a little north- 
ward from Manitou, the gigantic rocks forming the gateway 
to the far-famed Garden of the Gods may be seen rising 
above the level mesa; and still further northward is the en- 
trance to Glen Eyrie. Blair Athol and Monument Park are 
still beyond, yet all within the sweep of a six-mile radius 
from Colorado Springs. A strange and fascifiating region 
is this, which has called forth the wondering admiration of 
tens of thousands >f visitors from all parts of the world. It 
is in the midst of such inspiring and wonder-compelling 
scenery that the Printers’ Home is situated. 

The dedicatory exercises occur at the Home on May 12th 
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—which, by-the-way, is the sixty-third anniversary of Mr. 
Childs’s birthday. Among the thousands present are the 
Governor of Colorado and the State officials, the county and 
city officials from every county and city in the State, dele- 
gations from many of the principal typographical unions 
and other labor organizations of the United States, members 
of the Board of Trustees of the Childs-Drexel Home and of 
the International Union, as well as six hundred delegates 
of the National Editorial Association, and other distin- 
guished visitors from all parts of the land. The orator of 
the day is the Hon. J. H. Gallinger, United States Senator 
‘from New Hampshire; and W. B. Prescott, President of the 
International Union, August Donath, of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Home, W. 8. Cappeller, President of the National 
Editorial Association, also speak, as do the State and city 
officials. Bishop McLaren, of Chicago, who accompanies 
the Childs party, pronounces the benediction. ; 
The choice of Colorado Springs as the location of this 
noble institution is a most admirable one. Situated 6000 
feet above the sea-level, with a light, dry, and tonic atmos- 
phere and an abundance of sunshine at all seasons of the 
year, it has a climate the fame of whose health giving and 
health-restoring properties has become world-wide. Happy 
the printers who in years to come shall receive the ministra- 
tions of this climate within the walls of the Childs-Drexel 
Home! GEORGE REx BUCKMAN. 


WHAT WILL BECOME OF OUR FISH? 


ONE of our foremost national industries, and one which 
embraces probably more elements of importance than any 
other, bids fair to be wiped out of existence. 

While the newspapers have recently devoted columns 
upon columns to our Bering Sea fisheries, and the question 
of the condition of our seal fisheries has been generally dis- 
cussed, the probable extermination of a similar but far more 
important industry, and one, too, that is ‘‘right under our 
noses,” so to speak, has remained unnoticed. 

I refer, in general, to our economical food fisheries, and in 
particular to the catching of mackerel, lobsters, and codfish. 

The annual catches of mackerel and lobsters have for the 
past decade gradually and steadily decreased, and the size 
and quality of the fish have decreased in the same ratio, and 
unless strong measures are promptly adopted for the protec- 
tion of these fisheries, it is but a matter of time, and short 
time, too, when they will be but a memory of the past. 

The wiping out of these industries is a far more serious 
matter than many people realize. It means that the laborer 
will be deprived of a staple food article, and the epicure will 
have to dispense with many tempting dishes; it means send- 
ing money for fish to foreign countries which should be cir- 
culated in the United States; and it means, too, the taking 
away from those brave and loyal fellows, the American fish- 
ermen, their occupations, which, when gone, will leave them 
in a practically helpless condition. 

The question is one that not only appeals to the public 
stomach and public palate, but it touches the public pocket- 
book, and the public feeling of patriotism. i 

The national catch of mackerel landed in New England 
ports was 329,943 barrels in 1885; it decreased to 79,998 bar- 
rels in 1886; the catch was 88,382 barrels in 1887; only"48,205 
barrels were caught in 1888; and the pitifully small number 
of 21,918 barrels in 1889. The catch of the past two years 
has been about the same as that of 1889, while the probable 
results of this year’s catch may be realized when it is stated 
that a large proportion of the owners and skippers of mack- 
erel schooners have abandoned the business in disgust, and 
have fitted out their vessels for cod-fishing on the banks. 

In comparison with the above figures, it is a significant 
fact that the vessels sailing from the port of Gloucester alone 
caught 500,000 barrels of mackerel in 1880-1. 

The cause of this condition of affairs is that mackerel 
have not been caught merely — they have been slaughtered ; 
and while the slaughter is partially due to avaricious indif- 
ference and short-sightedness of vessel-owners and skippers, 
the real cause is due to the fact that the laws which are 
supposed to protect the fisheries are improperly framed and 
indifferently enforced. 

Less than a generation ago mackerel were caught with the 
hook and line, or ‘*‘ jig,” as it was called, and with the drag- 
net, and these two methods were amply sufficient. Mackerel 
were caught in great quantities, the fishermen made enough 
money to support their families comfortably, and mackerel 
were so plenty and so cheap that they were eaten even by the 
very poor. So the mackerel fisheries and the mackerel busi- 
ness flourished, and about a score of years ago the purse 
seine was introduced. It was hailed with joy, and ‘‘seiners,” 
as the schooners were called, were built by the hundreds to 
prosecute the new method of mackerel-eatching. Every one 
thought the seine would revolutionize mackerel-fishing; and 
every one was correct, for it has revolutionized the industry 
far beyond their expectations. A seine is an immense net, 
sometimes half a mile long, and 160 feet deep. Weights are 
attached to the lower edge and corks to the upper, so that it 
is in a perpendicular position when in the water, and it is 
cast so quickly and in such a manner as to surround a school 
of mackerel. When this is done, the purse line which runs 

through metal rings at the bottom is drawn tight, and the 
mackerel are completely trapped. 

The purse seine was a grand success in one way, for im- 
mense catches of mackerel were made. The fishermen earned 
more money than ever before, the seiners paid large divi- 
dends on their cost, and the high and the low and the rich 
and the poor bought fresh mackerel at ridiculously small 
prices. So matters ran along, and then there came a change. 
The fishermen had not anticipated that unfailing law of sup- 
ply rersux demand affecting prices, which is so thoroughly 
realized to-day by the coal barons. Vessels sailed to port 
with holds full and decks covered with fine fresh mackerel 


’ 


only to find the market so glutted that the fish could not be’ 


sold at any price, and they had to be taken outside the har- 
bor and thrown overboard, Yet the murderous purse seine 
Was not cast aside, and seining was as vigorously and as 
mercilessly prosecuted as before. At one cast of the seine 
a crew would frequently catch more mackerel than there 
was room in their vessel for, and the largest and best would 
be selected, and the others, many of them females in spawn, 
would be thrown away in a dead or dying condition. 
Mackerel were caught in shoal water, whither they had re- 
sorted to spawn or for food; they were caught in the spawn- 
ing season, and at one cast of the seine hundreds of thousands 
of embryo mackerel were destroyed; and schools were chased 
by the seining fleets for hundreds of miles along the coast 
till the fish were caught, or the schools broken up and sep- 
arated by fright. More than this. The fishermen, in their 
senseless greed, as the mackerel began to decrease in size, 
caught quantities of barrels of them no bigger than a brook 
trout. They were brought to market; but as no one would 
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buy them, they followed their predecessors of previous years 
to the dumping-grounds. 

So matters continued to the present time, the mackerel, a). 
though growing scarcer and smaller year by year, still bein 
slaughtered with the same relentless greed as when they 
were plenty, till now it is a question in many minds whether 
there will ever again be American mackerel. There are 
those who maintain that mackerel have taken another course 
and that they will again visit our waters. They advance 
the senseless argument that it would be impossible to exter. 
minate a fish that was once so numerous. The steady de- 
crease of the national catch for the past seven years should 
be proof that they are being exterminated, and the argument 
is worthy of no answer. ere mackerel as thick as the flies 
in the air even, they could not have withstood the war that 
has been waged against them. 

A few years ago we began to import mackerel from Can- 
ada, Norway, and Ireland, and many millions of good Amer 
ican dollars have been sent across the Atlantic for a fish that 
should be more plenty in our waters than anywhere else in 
the world. In one year 27,000 barrels have been imported 
from Canada, and 5000 barrels of Norwegian mackerel have 
been received in Boston and New York in one week. 

To-day mackerel are rarely found in creeks and coves and 
in shoal water, as formerly; the “jig” and#irag - net are in 
disuse; many seiners are going into other branches of fish- 
ing, and those that remain barely make expenses; and de- 
populated towns, with their deserted wharves and rotting 
timbers, that line our coast from Cape Cod to Eastport, bear 
mute but forcible testimony to the ruin of the leading branch 
of one of our leading industries. .. 

While the lobster does not rank as high as the mackerel 
from an economic stand-point, it is a delicious shell-fish, and 
many thousands of families are dependent upon lobster- 
catching and Jobster-canning for an existence; and what is 
worth having is surely worth retaining. 

The lobster catch is growing smaller each year. and the 
lobsters are decreasing in size in the same ratio as the catch. 
They have been caught weighing over twenty pounds, and 
twenty years ago lobsters weighing ten and twelve pounds 
were caught in such numbers that they created no special 
comment. Nowadays if one is found in a market that 
weighs five or six pounds, it is placed on exhibition, and a 
two-pound lobster is considered a good-sized one. From 
these facts alone it is apparent that the majority of lobsters 
that are being caught are, in a sense, ‘‘ baby lobsters,” and 
that the catching of them cannot fail to be disastrous for 
the future. 

Most of the lobsters sold in our markets are caught off the 
Maine coast, although a great many are imported from 
Nova Scotia. The few laws that are supposed to protect 
lobsters are not properly framed, and the lobster-men have 
practically their own way. They catch lobsters under the 
legal size with impunity, and the majority of them think 
nothing of taking females in spawn. In Maine the State 
lobster law makes it illegal to sell, eat, or retain a Jobster 
under 10 inches long, but New York has no law governing 
the length of lobsters, and consequently the lobster-man has 
only to smuggle his small lobsters out of the State; and 
once across the line, he is safe. Hundreds of barrels of 
contraband lobsters arrive every week in New York from 
the Pine-Tree State. 

That old and reliable king of salt-water fish, the cod, is 
also beginning to show signs of being killed off. This is to 
a great extent due to catching cod on trawls. A trawl is a 
line often more than a mile in length, and it has hundreds 
of hooks attached to it. It is sunk to bottom, where it 
remains overnight, and is hauled in the morning, and the 
fish taken from the hooks. Many fish that have been caught 
are bitten or nibbled by larger ones, causing considerable loss, 
and the quality of the fish is injured by their being so long 
in the water. It is claimed by many that the trawls on the 
bottom of the sea are a source of alarm to the codfish, and 
that they are driving the fish away to other localities. 

On the Grand Banks the fishermen have found that after 
a day’s fishing, if the cleanings or “* gurry ” were thrown over- 
board, no fish could be caught next day. For a while they 
set sail and sought a new place each day, but of recent 
years they have thrown the ‘‘gurry” into ‘ gurry kids,” 
where it remains till the fishing is finished, when it is dump- 
ed over the side. If this ‘‘ gurry” drives the fish away, as 
it apparently does, it is patent that a schooner’s crew anch- 
oring over a place where kids have been dumped will have 
no luck. The Grand Banks cover an immense area, to be 
sure, but if this dumping of ‘‘gurry” continues, it is only a 
matter of a few years when the codfish, like the mackerel, 
will be driven to other waters. 

Such is the condition, briefly stated, of our principal food 
fisheries, and that it is a deplorable one all thinking read- 
ers will admit. Yet there is a remedy, and that remedy 
is proper legislation. The difficulty with the present fish 
laws is that, besides their weakness, they are made by indi- 
vidual States. They should be made by the United States. 
It is absurd to have the catching of fish, which are under 
the jurisdiction of one State one day and another the next 
day, controlled by laws of individual States that are at utter 
variance. For instance, if the Maine lobster law were a na- 
tional statute, there would be no smuggling of small lobsters 
from one State to another. 

Mr. Eugene Blackford, ex-president of the New York 
State Fish Commission, once said to me: ‘‘ There is a New 
York law relating to the legal size of bass; New Jersey has 
no such law; and the result is that bass that are caught right 
here in the North River are carried to Jersey City, as they 
cannot be sold in New York. This is unjust and unfair, 
and seriously affects the retail dealer's business in this city.” 


The writer’s Dy is that Congress should pass laws for 
the protection of the fisheries similar to the following: 

No mackerel should be caught before July 1st, as they are 
not through spawning till then; they should only be caught 
with hook and line; the seine should be outlawed ; none 
should be caught under nine inches long; they should not 
be used for bait, nor fished for near shore in shoal water. 

There should be a close seasén on lobsters during the 
summer; none should be sold or eaten undér eleven inches 
in length, and there should. be a severe penalty for catching 
and retaining a female lobster in spawn. 

The codfish trawl should be prohibited. ' 

The fishermen of Provincetown use only hook and line, 
and they are proverbially successful. 

These suggestions for legislation may appear harsh to 
the fishermen, but in times of necessity harsh measures are 
necessary. 

If laws similar to these outlined are made and enforced, 
fish will be plenty again; the consumer and fisherman will 
rejoice together, and our American fisheries and our rejuve- 
nated ship-building industry of Maine will increase and 
prosper hand in hand. Joun Z. RoGERS. 











Mr. Arcny Rocers’s Wasp is the first of the new 46- 
footers to show herself in these waters. She came on from 
Bristol last week, and on Thursday was making her way up 
the Hudson River toward Hyde Park, at Poughkeepsie. 
Her run from the Herreshoff’s yard was entirely uneventful, 
Captain Barr being careful not to strain her. Like all new 
yachts, she is very stiff, and will take a considerable amount 
of work in the ‘ tuning ”.up process. Mr. Rogers intends 
racing her in all the ear y regattas, so that by the end of the 
present month we shall have an opportunity, in the Larch- 
month Yacht Club regatta, of seeing what she can do. ~ 

As for the other 46-footers, with one or two exceptions, 
they appear dead to the world. There has been a little talk 
at the clubs of some of them going into commission, but 

ao: if they do, it is not likely to 
be for racing. The Beatriz, 
trimmed up a bit and rechrist- 
ened, and the renovated Albo- 
rak are thus far the only ones 
known to be preparing for the 
fray. Even the latter is not 
a certainty, and it is possible 
that only the Adams brothers 
and Mr. Rogers will race 
against the Gloriana’s new 
owner, Dr. Hopkins, of Phila- 


delphia. 

The 21-foot class continues 
to create much interest, espec- 
jially on Eastern waters, where 
there are nearly as many diff- 
erent types asowners. There 
will be some lively racing iu 
this direction. 


CAREFUL sTuDY of the 
Polo Association’s handicaps 
just completed does — not 
show that we are advancing 
our standard of play very 
rapidly. But it does prove 
that schedules for the season’s 
play which utterly ignore the 
interests of the second-class 
men are the meuns of keeping 
the average of our play down 
pretty low. Such a schedule 
we had last year, and such a 
ove we have again this year, 
because, forsooth, a few men 
cared more for their own plea- 
sure and glorification than for 
the interest of the game. A few 
men in each club, those comprising the team, follow the 
miserably arranged schedule in the beginning of the season, 
until their ponies are worn out, and after that “scratching ” 
is the order of the day, and one week’s play is usually re- 
duced to probably a couple of days. The second-class play- 
er all this time has been knocking the ball about on the 
home field waiting for practice until the coming of the team, 
and when it does return with used-up ponies, it is only to 
rest them against the next dash into the polo merry-go- 
round. This sort of thing year after year is not making us 
more expert in the game, nor building up material with 
which to replace vacancies. In the Polo Association there 
are thirteen clubs and 159 active members, and of that num- 
ber just about eighteen men play the game, the others play 
aut it. In the event of a particularly expert player retiring, 
there are none to replace him. 





PITCHER HIGHLANDS. 


TAKE FROM OUR STRONGEST CLUBS their one or two crack 
men, and the teams would be decidedly mediocre. This 
comes about entirely by the present method of arranging 
the season’s schedule, which leaves the second class out in 
the cold. This is why, too, the handicap list for 92 makes 
anything but gratifying reading for the sportsman interested 
in the progress of American polo. It shows nineteen men 
whose handicaps have been reduced in the aggregate 26 goals, 
?.¢., their game has deteriorated to that extent. Thirteen have 
improved their game for an increased handicap of 18 goals, 
and the balance have simply stood still, most of them 
very low down the scale. The Country Club of Westches- 
ter team shows the greatest improvement of any, four of 
its members having increased handicaps, and three new ones 
being added, among them H. P. Whitney, who did ‘so well 
at Newport last year. This young man is destined to make 
a reputation for himself. Not a man on the Rockaway Club 
has had his handicap increased, while the aggregate reduc- 
tion is 7 goals. The Essex Club shows a reduction of 5 
goals, and what is worse, they are taken from the regular 
team, every member of it save Douglas Robinson, Jun., 
being cut down. 


MEADOWBROOK CLUB GAINS eight new members. Phila- 
delphia stands still; with the exception of H. P. McKean, no 
member's handicap is increased from his present low mark. 
Morris County shows some improvement, but loses its back, 
W.K. Thorn, who has declared for the Westchester (New- 
port) Club. There has been something of a stir around Bos- 
ton, resulting in the formation of a new club—the Country 
Club of Brookline team—and the better play of the Myopias. 
The Hingham Club should be aroused to greater effort, for 
its present showing of eleven men, with not the handicap of 
a solitary goal, is not creditable. It is very evident that men 
cannot better their game unless they have practice, and 
With more expert teams than theirown. The Polo Associa- 
tion in its wisdom does not provide a schedule permitting 
this desirable practice, hence we are compelled to sum up 
American polo-playing thuswise: a handful of cracks, a 
score of fairly good men, and the balance—duffers. There is 
just now talk of a club being formed at Yale; it should re- 
sult in something tangible, for with H. P. Whitney, W. H. 
Vanderbilt, H. C. Beadleston, and Moses Taylor in college, 
there is no good reason why they should not only form a 
team, but challenge Harvard for a game at Newport. 


THE OPEN-AIR Horse SHow which began on Monday, 
while we are on the press, presents the first opportunity ever 
offered in this country for the proper judging of roadsters 
and hunters. Every horse will perform better in the open 
rather than in an in-door ring, aoa the sea of -faces about 
him and the glare of electric lights are a tremendous handi- 
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cap. Conditions of this kind affect the roadster and hunter 
entries probably more than any other class of performers, 
and the showing of these will therefore be the more in- 
teresting. The work accomplished by the Directors in 
organizing this show is no less notable than the exhibition 
itself. Four weeks to plan and bring to a successful issue 
an affair of this size is an incredibly short time. The quality 
of the entries is good, the equipment of grounds complete, 
and the object worthy the earnest support of every sports- 
man in the city. Philadelphia is also to have an open-air 
— ee the last of May, which promises to be very suc- 
cessful. 


THE CRICKET SEASON OF ’92 will be marked by two im- 
portant events, viz., Philadelphia week and the visit in the 
autumn of a team of Irish Gentlemen. Two Inter-city 
matches and the annual meeting of the Cricketers’ Associa- 
tion will make that week especially noteworthy, and the 
poet of cricketers from so many different quarters is 
i 


likely to give a more or less national character to the meet- 


ing. Although the visit of the Irish Gentlemen is not abso- 
lutely assured, there is now every prospect of its being made, 
under the auspices of the Germantown Cricket Club; and if 
they do come, the occasion will be a particularly happy one, 
for although their skill is not equal to the best English teams 
that have visited us, they have been among the most honor- 
able and sportsmanlike opponents we have ever had. 

Pittsburg cricket is looking up. There is to be a four- 
club league in that city, so the game is not likely to suffer for 
lack of matches. George Wright and Lot Mansfield will not 
be able‘to play this year, owing to business pressure, and the 
Boston Athletic Association C. C. will greatly miss them. 

The demise of the Chicago C. C. need occasion cricketers 
no anxiety. Clubs depending on imported material to win 
their matches are not likely to appeal to the sympathies of 
American sportsmen. If Mr. Macpherson, who is building 
up the Phoenix Club from the ashes of the defunct C. C. C., 
will profit by experience, he will look to American material 
for support, otherwise the club’s fate is easily foreshadowed. 
Here in New York preparations are making for an active 
season, and the Berkeley Club has struck the key-note of 
success by confining its playing members to amateurs. 

A very interesting résumé of 91 may be found in Jerome 
Flannery's American Cricket Annual. 


THE WATER POLO TEAM of the New York Athletic Club 
closed the season by winning the deciding game from the 
Metropole team of Providence, and the championship. 
There was no doubt. of their winning at Providence, once 
the tank was relieved of platforms, supporting railings, etc., 
and the game became one of swimming and skill, rather 
than of wrestling and mere beef. The N.Y.A.C. team, as 
before said in this column, is the only one that plays 
water polo; the others have shown that they do not appre- 
ciate the possibilities of the game’s development. In the 
next season they should devote the greater part of their 
time to studying the game, and acquiring something of team 
play, There is so much 
other clubs will put teams into the field, or rather into the 
water, next year. It would be a great intercollegiate winter 
sport. Yale will have a swimming tank in her new gym- 
nasium, Princeton will have one 100 x 20 feet in the Brokaw 
Memorial building, and if Harvard will put in one, what a 
series of games there could be between the three! 


Tue University ATHLETIC CLUB has moved into its 
quarters, and there are none more comfortably or more thor- 
oughly equipped in the city. The Committee has done its 
duty well. The statement that the club is considering the 
advisability of joining the Amateur Athletic Union is un- 
true. It is not considering such a step, and, moreover,, is 
not likely to consider it. Neither is there the slightest pos- 
sibility of the club’s “‘ probable moving” into the house of 
the New York Athletic Club when the latter vacates its pre- 
sent quarters at Fifty-fifth Street and Sixth Avenue. When 
the University Athletic Club moves from the home it has 
made for itself in.the old Racquet Club building—Twenty- 
sixth Street and Sixth Avenue—it will go into a house of 
its own that will be second to none in equipment and ele- 
gance of finish. In the mean time the membership contin- 
ues to grow at a remarkable rate. 


‘‘HER SLENDER EARNINGS were the sole support of the 
family, including two younger sisters.” That is the coming 
situation of Miss Football in the Yale athletic family since 
the organization of the Financial Union. ‘Baseball may 
manage to aid a little in the general support, but the crew 
and track athletic team will never earn their salt. 

Subscriptions will become a thing of the past, to the great 
profit of the Freshman; for no longer will he dread the 
knock of the subscription fiend, nor be obliged to write 
home painful letters of explanation how twenty-five dollars 
had gone to the crew, fifteen 
to the nine, and ten to the 
track athletic association that 
he might not lose caste among 
‘*the fellows.” 

Seriously, such an arrange- 
ment will give the maximum 
result from the minimum ef- 
fort, and if the management 
can annually come out even, 
there is manifestly a saving 
of the total amount of yearly 
subscriptions which now 
run into the thousands. Both 
parents and Faculty will no 
doubt rejoice over the inau- 
guration of business methods. 


CaPTAIN MuRpPHY has 
been making some changes 
in the Yale nine that will 
strengthen it— Carter has 
been put behind the bat, and 
Jackson sent to first base. 
The combination is an im- 
provement. Carter has a 
very clever wrist throw, and 
gets the ball to the bases 
sharply and accurately, far 
better than either Jackson or 

Yole, and he has the further 
advantage of being quite as 
good a back stop as either 
of them. Bowers pitches to 
him with confidence, and 
against Brown put up & 


CATCHER UPTON. 


in water polo, it is to be hoped | 
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strong, steady game. Three times at critical points he re- 
tired his man on strikes, when a hit would have meant 
ruin to Yale’s hopes, on the second occasion ‘‘ fanning” 
out Tenney, one of Brown's best batters. He gave them but 
tive hits,and those so well scattered as to yield no runs. Nor 
was Woodcock far behind him, but he did nét have such 
good fortune at important moments, and allowed Beall and 
Case each to bat io a run. 


THERE ARE TWO GLARING WEAKNESSES in the Yale nine 
that are the more apparent when contrasted with the very 
good points displayed—batting and base-running—neither 
of which is up to the standard of the other work. When 
the nine meets Harvard or Princeton, the fielding of the boys 
in blue will show ‘a far greater amount of life and style than 
either of the opposing teams, but the feature of batting and 
following it up with good base-running, so pre-eminent in 
Yale nines of the past, will not appear. 

For five years Yale has held tie supremacy in base-steal- 
ing, but Harvard can give her points in that art this season, 
and some of the Princeton men will not be far behind. 
Murphy has done some lively work, but Carter moves about 
as fast as a house on rollers, and few of them seem to know 
when or why a man should steal third,or try for home from 
second on a single. Wien, by all the canons of baseball, he 
should try, he sticks to the base like wax, and when, on the 
other hand, he ought to hold it, he is sure to be found bow]l- 
ing along under full headway, only to be thrown out. Runs 
are worth more than these men appear to think. They will 
not have so many to waste a little later in the season. 

Twisted knees are not infrequently serious matters, and 
though Murphy makes light of the one he sustained in the 
Cornell game, he may consider himself fortunate if he es- 
capes with merely the loss of a week's practice. The Am- 
—— game showed how poorly a team can do without a 

ead, 


IT I8 NOW UNDERSTOOD that Phil Allen’s stay with the crew 
will be the longest of any of the coachers Captain Hartwell 
has had this season. Although the end of the boat that stands 
in direst need of coaching is not the end with which Mr. 
Allen is the most familiar, there is no doubt of his being a 
very valuable aid in accomplishing what the Yale boat sadly 
needs, 7.e., a coalescence of the two sets of four. At present 
the crew is like a broken-backed snake, for while Nos. 
5, 6, 7, and 8 are together, as are also bow and No. 2, 
Nos. 3 and 4 are likely to upset the entire arrangement 
every ten strokes. Strange as it may seem, while either 
Rogers or Johnson at bow get in time equally well with 
Balliet, Van Huyck and Paine execute a double. break, 
neither being with the balance of the men, nor with each 
other. Taking their physique into consideration, it is hardly 
so singular these last two are not more together, that Van 
Huyck and Balliet, however, and Paine and Graves, should 
not be in a measure synchronous, is more remarkable. It is 
a bad mess for a coach, and if Phil Allen can straighten it 
out he will take the wrinkles out of Hartwell’s drow. 


THE AMERICAN FISHERIES SOCIETY will meet in this city 
May 25th and 26th, when a notable assemblage of fish-breed- 
ers, commissioners, and sportsmen interested in these mit- 
ters will be present. It is expected many interesting discus- 
sions will be held. Apropos of this subject, as an evidence 
of what stocking will do, an account in Shooting and Fish- 
ing of some recent salmon-fishing at Bangor, Maine, shows 
that in six days eighteen meu killed 6824 pounds of that king 
of game fish. 


THERE WAS MORE LOOSE BALL- PLAYING. in the Harvard- 
Princeton 11-5 game Saturday than in any college cham- 
pionship series of my recollection. Of Harvard's 11 runs; 4 
were earned, the rest being given them by Princeton's miser- 
able play. Of Princeton’s 5 runs, 1 was earned, the rest were 
acquired chiefly through Mason’s inability to hold High- 
lands. If Mason has any particular advantage over Upton, 
he did not show it on Saturday, except in his batting. He 
had six passed balls, one chance for a foul he should have 
secured, and his only throw to second was feet above Hovey’s 
head, and would have let in Princeton’s base-runner had not 
Frothingham, in one of the cleverest plays of the day, neatly 
caught the ball on.the run as it sailed over second. , He 
likewise gave Cook an opportunity to make a pretty left- 
handed stop of an erratic throw. Highlands pitched an un- 
certain game that was remarkably strong at times, and with- 
stood the efforts to rattle him; but if he gives Yale five bases 
on balls and three from being hit, it is not likely to result 
so fortunately as on Saturday. Neither will it do to permit 
a man to steal second so deliberately. Cook fielded his posi- 
tion well, and Hovey, who nearly batted the cover off the 
ball, and Hallowell especially distinguished themselves. 
Dickinson covered his base well, and Corbett’s home-run 
brought in two others. Harvard batted well throughout 
the game, but in the seventh inning made a record of a sin- 
gle, three two-baggers, and a home-run. They hit clean 
and hard and with good judgment, and are much stronger 
with the stick than either Princeton or Yale, but that alone 
will not win them games. If they put up the same kind of 
a game against Yale as that of last Saturday, they will be 
defeated. 


As FoR PRINCETON, the errors and fumbling were execra- 
ble. Ramsdell, Brooks, and Brown divided honors for eight, 
and Guild, not content with adding one more by an inexcusa- 
ble throw, went wool-gathering while a runner was at his base, 
and failed to see the ball Young sent him. Even King made 
a fumble of a grounder. Brown’s passed balls jet in several 
runs—one of them Jet in two—and his muff of two easy fouls 
can be ascribed only to a bad case of rattles. Ramsdell’s 
work thus far has fallen much below what it promised at the 
beginning, and Brooks’s throwing Saturday was very bad. 
Guild made a beautiful pick-up at third (where he went afier 
Ramsdell retired) of the most difficult throw (by Brown) of 
the game. Trenchard, who had been put in at right field 
for his batting, misjudged a fly, and never reached first ex- 
cept the time it was given him. Wright played a steady 
game, and must have been practising with the stick, for he 
rapped a fly several times, was caught out, to be sure, but 
proved he was getting over fanning. the air, and once he 
made a base hit. Mackenzie's game was clean, and his three- 
bagger in the 8th, following King’s home-run, was timely. 
Young’s fielding was remarkable, but Harvard nearly batted 
him out of the box. Saturday’s game proves that the one 
with the U. of P. was not on an “ off” day; the men simply 
don’t play ball. The trouble is not all with the batting, 
though that is poor enough, but a greater fault is the fum- 
bling and error-making. If this is not remedied, the cham- 
pions of last year will finish in the last place this season. 

CaspaR W. WHITNEY. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Northern Point, called Hancock by Gray. 


Meares and Vancouver called it Disappointment, because of 


their failure to find the river. 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
CENTENNIAL. 

Near the mouth of the. Columbia River lies 
the flourishing little town of Astoria. Interest- 
ing to New-Yorkers as the first fur-trading sta- 
tion of the elder Astor, the foundation of his great 
wealth, and named by him in 1810, Astoria is 
even more interesting to dwellers on the Colum- 
bia River as the strategic point held alternately 
by England as Fort George, and by the United 





MOUNT HOOD AND THE 


States under its original name. Astorians have 
one main object, namely, to live until Astoria ri- 
vals New York in size and importance. This As- 
toria is expected to do, on account of her position 
at the mouth of the great river, which is similar 
to that of New York at the mouth of the Hudson. 
One circumstance alone-has hindered heretofore 
any serious rivalry between the little town and 
her sister of the East—the Atlantic is not the Pa- 
cific, and Europe is beyond the one ocean, while 
inscrutable Asia dominates the further shores of 
the Pacitic pond. While Astoria has been wait- 
ing, she has done many notable things. She was 
the backbone of politics in the time of the Oregon 
question, when it was gravely important as well 
as doubtful whether that immense tract of land, 
embracing as it did our present Washington, Ida- 
ho, and no one knows how much besides, so in- 
definite were the boundaries, was to belong to 
America or to Spain or England. Astoria held 
her own for the United States in the old time, 
and in the new has developed a fine shipping 
trade, built a magnificent jetty out into the Pa- 
cific, and is about to celebrate the centennial not 
of her own glory, but of the discovery of the 
mighty Columbia River by a Boston ship in the 
year 1792. It is to the end of the very longest 


spoke, and not the least important one, that the 
little Hub has ever sent out that the Boston party 
have travelled to bear part to-day in the commem- 
oration of the event that meant so much to the 
future peoples of the Pacific Northwest. In the 
Boston of Revolutionary days lived a wealthy 
merchant, Joseph Barrell, whose residence, Plea- 
sant Hill, is now used for the insane asylum. 
Greatly interested in the success of the struggle 
for independence, Mr. Barrell remained in Bos- 
ton, and took an active interest in all matters per- 


diary we are indebted for much of our 
knowledge of the voyage; Joseph Ingra- 
ham, second mate of the Columbia; Howe 
Kendricks, clerk; Roberts,surgeon ; Treet, 
furrier; Mr. Coolidge, probably first mate 
of the Lady Washington; and Nuttin as 
astronomer. It took these vessels one 
year to get around the Horn and to Noot- 
(about Vancouver's Island), where, on 
October 1, 1788, they celebrated their de- 
parture from Boston. From there the 
Columbia carried furs to China, ship 
tea, and bore the American flag into Bos- 
ton in August, 1790. The financial part 
was somehow a failure. .Several owners 
withdrew, but Joseph Barrell, intent less 
on gain than on honor, bought them out, 
and became more than ever the promoter 
of the enterprise. 
The Columbia left Boston on her second 
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is above Queen Charlotte’s Island”; this 
meant that Vancouver (Nootka) was an 
island. Besides this, Kendricks bought 
from the Indians many lands, the deeds 
for the same, duly witnessed, being now 
in the State Department at Washington. 
The aggregate extent of these lands was 
some thirty million acres, and upon their 
possession was based much of the claim 
of the United States to Oregon. 

The Columbia sailed from Clayoquot 
on April 2d in search of the ‘‘ Great Riv- 
er,” which Gray had surmised on his 
northward voyage. Haswell, in com- 
mand of the Adventure, accompanied 
him. On the 29th they met Vancouver 
sailing north; of course he had just sail- 
ed by the mouth of the Columbia, and 
missed discovering it, as had Heceta in 
1775, and Meares in 1789. Gray told 


BASALTIC CLIFFS ABOVE CATHLAMET, ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


COLUMBIA RIVER BOTTOM. 


taining to the welfare of his country, 
while others of his family return- 
ed to England. When the war was 
over he engaged the interest of oth- 
ers, and with them fitted out two 
vessels, the Columbia Rediviva, 220 
tons, and the Lady Washington, a 
sloop of 90 tons. " With Kendricks, 
a member of the original Boston tea 
party, in command of the one, and 
Robert Gray of the other, these ves- 
sels set ont on a voyage of discovery 
and business. Sailing from Nan- 
tasket Roads on the 1st of October, 
1787, they began an expedition that 
carried the American flag for the 
first time around the world. Only 
the Columbia can claim this honor. 
The men who joined Joseph Barrell 
in the ownership of this exploring 
expedition were 8. Brown, ©. Bul- 
finch, J. Darby, C. Hatch, and John 
Pintard. A medal with their names 
was struck off, both in copper and 
in silver. 

Names of other officers on the ves- 
sels were Robert Haswell, to whose 


trip, with Gray as captain and Haswell 
as second mate, September 28, 1790, ar- 
riving at Clayoquot, on the Northwest 
coast, June 5,1791. She remained until 
September, exploring and trading, dis- 
covering before Vancouver the Portland 
Canal, wintered at Opesita, where her 
men built a house, mounted cannon, 
built the Adventure, the first American 
vessel Jaunched on the Pacific, and wel- 
comed Kendricks in the Lady Washing- 
ton from China, at Barrell Sound, in June. 
Kendricks had remained on the coast dur- 
ing the completion of Gray’s first voyage 
on the Columbia, and had, in the autumn 
of 1789, as is supposed, made a discov- 
ery that antedated that of Vancouver, to 
whom it has been attributed. He sailed 
“through a strait whose southern en- 
trance is Fuca, and the northern shore 


Vancouver that in his northward voyage 
he had been, in latitude 46° 10’, off the 
mouth of a great river, which he had 
for nine days struggled to enter, fail- 
ing to do so both from the strong out- 
set of the current, and from contrary 
winds. On May 2d Gray entered the 
port, latitude 46° 58’, called Bulfinch, af- 
terward Gray’s, Harbor. At this port 
he was attacked by unfriendly Indians, 
and killed several. Leaving this port 
on the 10th, he next day passed over the 
bar at the mouth of the great river he 
had previously been unable to enter, and 
for the first time the vessel of a white 
man floated on the noble waters of the 
great ‘‘ River of the North.” Gray took 
possession on the 11th of May, 1792, in 
the name of his country, to which he had 
done no greater service even in his career 
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BARRELL-COLUMBIA MEDAL OF 1787. 


of honor in her naval service during the 

evolution. He named the t stream the 

Columbia, from the stanch little vessel that 

had first carried the American flag around 

the world, and the northern and southern 

: f its mighty mouth respectively Cape 
k and Point Adams. 

iis first anchorage was 10 miles within 
:)- eptrance, and on the 14th the ene sailed 
come 20 miles further up. ‘* We doubted 
not.” said Haswell, ‘‘ that it was navigable 
{or 100 miles.” It is about 100 miles from 
‘he mouth of the river to its junction with 
ie Willamette, near Portland, where the 
river is about the width of the Hudson at 
ihe upper part of New York; 50 miles more, 
and the Cascades make a break; 50 more, 
and the Dalles contract the great waters into 
a channel 175 feet wide; a hundred miles or. 
so above, the Clarke and Lewis branches 
unite, and 725 miles of the Lower Columbia 
are navigable. Up in the Selkirk Mountains 
the Kootenay lakes and the river are naviga- 
ble to small steamers for hundreds of miles. 
These sail amid scenery su ing the high- 
lands of Scotland. The Willamette is navi 
ble for 188, the Snake for 150 miles. The Co- 
lumbia drains a basin of 395,000 square miles, 
and with its tributaries embraces twelve de- 
crees of latitude and thirteen of longitude; 
at its mouth it is from four to five miles 
wide. Gray dropped down to the Chinook 
village on the-bank, and landing in the ship’s 
boat, was visited by many natives in their 
canoes. He obtained a quantity of furs, and 
did not recross the bar until the 20th. 

Such was the discovery of the Columbia 
country for the United States. And so, one 
hundred years later, on the banks of the 
creat river, beautiful from its glacier birth, 
throughout all its 1400 miles of mountain 
clory, down to its prolific plains, there is an 
American people; and thus it comes that the 
“New York” of the future, Astoria of+to- 
day, joins hands with the Boston of the past 
as both celebrate the event which gave to the 
United States the dominion of the northwest 


acific i nm an interest inthe - 
Pacific coast, with as kee rest ii i atid -wrest 


successes, as earnest prayers for the future © 
clory of its country, a8 ap: among — 


historic past, as warm/’a love for the present 


y 
us all. ORENCE E. Wrinsiow. 


WAS IT SECOND-SIGHT ? 


‘he many curious instances of 
‘oud sight may be placed the fol- 
dent of that saddest tragedy of 
modern days—the death of Custer and his 
sallant followers. 

lhe love existing between Captain Blank 
and his blue eyed, golden-curled boy, little 

duster,” the pet and darling of the whole 
garrison, Was something to be remembered. 
Wherever the tall soldieriy figure of the 
young father was to be seen, unless on duty, 
that of the child was sure to be close beside, 
sometimes riding on his father’s shoulder, 
sometimes clinging to his hand, always lift- 
ing to his, eyes full of passionate love and 
content, A 

When the dreaded day came that was to 
separate those fearless men from the women 
and children who so loved them, Buster could 
hardly be torn from his father, and my hus- 
band told me that long after, the child’s 
shriek of utter misery, unchildlike in its in- 
tensity, rang in his ears. For some days af- 
ter the command had marched across the low 
vurple hills, out of the reach of loving eyes, 
Buster drooped and pined; but he was a 
uild, and the old childish gayety came back 

) his eyes, and his laugh, which rang out as 
happily as ever, almost jarring upon his 
young mother’s ear, 

One warm June day at Fort Lincoln Mrs. 
lank sat sewing in her tiny parlor, her 
‘aby creeping about the floor at her feet, 
while she chatted with two or three more 

‘uely wives, perhaps of.the beloved ones far 
‘iT across the plains and their possible return. 
ldenly Buster rushed in. through the open 
‘oor, eyes sparkling, hair flying. 

Mamma,” he shouted, “ my papa’s s’oot- 

« his’volver! I heard him!’ 

‘Did you, darling?” his young mother 
“ud, stooping to kiss the little flushed, eager 
ice. ** How very nice! I wish he could 

me home and s’oot it. Don't you?” 

 He’s s’ooting Injuns,” the child went on; 

ind he'll s’oot ’emy all, and zen he'll tome 

me, 

“I'm sure I hope-he will,” sighed Mrs. 
‘ink, ‘Run out and play, Buster, and 

it go in the sun.” 

‘Ifow Buster does talk about his father!” 

ne one remarked. ‘‘I often meet him 

‘ning along with some one, and, child or 


seeming 


/ 


\n, soldier or officer, tha can always catch . 


‘-« Words ‘my papa’ if you listen to him.” 
Then the talk wandered on, always in a 
nor key, for there had been quite an inter- 

| of time since the last letters, and there 

‘s always unacknowledged anxiety, though 
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all felt unbounded faith in the powers 
of the gallant.Seventh. 

Presently the sound of a child’s bit- 
ter ig Ha on them all to their 
feet, and Buster ran into his mother’s 
arms at the door, sobbing wildly: 

‘*Mamma,” he sobbed, ‘‘the njuns 
has dot my papa. He’s dot no more 
s’oots in his ’volver; he’s s’ooted it all. 
Oh, I want my papa, and the bad In- 
juns has dot him!” 

Mrs. Blank knelt down 6n the floor 
beside her boy, drawing him close to 
her heart. ‘‘ Hush, Buster,” she said, 
very gently, but firmly, ‘‘ you must not be 
such a silly little boy; the Injuns can’t get 
your papa. General Custer is there; he will 
take care of papa, and all the men. Do you 
think F Troop would Jet the Injuns get 
papa? See, you are making us all feel very 
bad, and papa would say that you were not 
his brave little lad. Now stop crying and 

o and play; you could not hear papa’s 
volver so far away.” 

‘* Yes,” the child exclaimed, earnestly, ‘I 
tan hear my papa’s 'volver, and I know he’s 
s’ooted it all!” But army discipline prevail- 
ed, and the boy choked back his sobs, nest- 
ling in his mother’s arms and resting there, 
strangely quiet, for.the rest of the long sum- 
mer day. 

That.evening, when-the children were both 
sleeping, and the daily bulletin to her absent 
husband had been written, Mrs. Blank sat 
for some moments in silent thought, then 
drawing a sheet of paper to her, wrote down 
the date, June 26th, and poured out to her 
only brother the aching of her heart and the 
senseless anxiety caused by the child’s fool- 
ish words, the memory of which still stirred 
him in his sleep, for he sobbed and tossed 
all night. 

On the 6th of July, when the whole army 
writhed and cried out in agony at the news 
that had come to us, we, to whom Mr. .B. 
had shown his sister’s letter, knew that on 
the 26th of June Captain Blank had dearly 
sold his life,and had been found pierced with 
many wounds, his empty revolver clasped in 
his stiffened hand. And far away, in his 
quiet -home, his baby boy had seemed to 
know it, 

KatTE WoopBRIDGE MICHAELIS. 





FAINT SHADOWS OF A GRIM COLOSSUS 


Prognosticate his coming. Mental depression and per- 
tarbation, a sensation of languor by,day and unrest 
upon getting up in the morning, heasibarn occasional 


aches, undue sensitiveness to it nvises, furred 


“tongue—these mean that you need preventive tonic 


medication.. Neglect it, and the hideous colossus of 

disease will s ily stare you out of countenance, 

Hostetjers Stomach Bitters, wh oy 

ers, , mates dys- 

Bepala, biliousness, rheumatism, constipation, and 
ja.—CAdo.} : ¥ 





IMPERIAL GRANUM 

Is ALWAYS UNIFORM AND RELIA- 
BLE. - It is the SAFEST FOOD FOR NURSING 
MOTHERS, INFANTS, and CHILDREN ;. an in- 
comparable aliment for DYSPEPTIC, DELI- 
CATE, INFIRM, and AGED PERSONS. A most 
delicious and wholesome article of diet for 
the strong as well as the weak.—[ Adv. } 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhaa. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘T'wenty-five ceuts a bottle.—[{Adv.} 





SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 
Especially infants,is prevalent more or less at all 
times, but is largely avoided by giving proper nourish- 
ment and wholesome food. he most successful and 
reliable of all is the Gail Borden “ Eagle’’ Brand 
Condensed Milk. Your grocer and druggist keep 
it.—[Adv.] 





Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them —— : 
v. 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“‘The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use ; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25¢.—[{Adv.] 





DR. LYON'S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER.” 
Whitens the teeth and purifies the breath. 25c.—[Adv.) 





Au lovers of the delicacies of the table use AnGos- 
tuna Birrerrs to secure a good digestion.—[{Adv.] 


Buenetr’s Fravorine Extracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best.—[Adv.] 





Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adov.} 
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“Best & Goes Farthest.” 


‘* Something has 
Turned up! The 
Golden opportunity 
Has arrived, The 
Tide of fortune is 

t the flood. The-in 
Short, Wilkins Mi- 
cawher is the sole 
. gent for VAN 

we Uhr car: soho 
. nm the sout, 
pee dpe ’ Hemisphere.” 


PERFECTLY PURE, 


The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
A Delicious Beverage. 


Stimulating and I Invigora ting. 





utilizes in the highest ible d all th 
flesh forming elements, while highly develop- 
ig She flavor and aroma. 
id in 1-8, 1-4, 1-Band 1 Ib, Cone. agp Te 
not obtainable enclose 25 cts. to either 
Hovuren & N, 106 Reade Street, 
ou ae Seabees Ave. Srieege » and if ean, con- 
ing enough for iled. 
) Mention this publication, “Fronared only oy 
» VAN HOUTEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holiand. Ad. 





‘VAN HOUTEN’S! 
COCOA: 


“~“yYYyre—~=w—=nhWl=@FO*”O AAAA 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 
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The Best Work 
by the 
Simplest Means 
in the 





Shortest Time 


is 
» accomplished 


by the 





Remington 
Standard Typewriter.. 


Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 








Card 
Electric Motors 


practically are given away when they re- 
place steam engines. The saving of 
engineer’s wages in six months pays for 
the motor. 

- Write for illustrated catalogue. 


. The Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





without < dozen packs. 


pack of Sportsman's and “ The Ca 


** SPORTSMAN’S’? is one of forty brands of “Unirep Srares” Playing 
Cards. They are made from linen stock, are double enameled, highly and 
evenly finished, and have beautiful and appropriate backs—Deer, Dog, Fish, 
Pheasant, etc. The cards are very elastic, guaged to thickness, and have 
unusual dealing and wearing qualities. They are in constant use in 
sportsmen’s clubs everywhere and no outfit is considered complete 


Ask your dealer for Sportsman’s and insist 
upon having this brand. 

THE UNITED STATES PRINTING CO., 

THE RusseL:, & MORGAN FACTORIES, 


Send thirty-five (35) cents in Yo and get in return a sample 


Player’s Companion,” a book 
of popular games and how to play them. 







CINCINNATI, O. 





We supply the 
U.S, Army and Navy 
with 
Band Instruments. 
What is good enough 
for Uncle Sam should 
be good enough for you. 





/, 
‘a 
Illustrated ; 
Catalogue, “/4/%/% 
one hundred Uy 
pages, sent / 


for six cents in 
stamps to pay 
postage. S 
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The Rudolph Wurlitzer (o., Cincinnati, 0. 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 






Sold by druggists or sent by 


mail, 
Sc. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 









S AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
toh ry ba Tubular Cushions. Whis. 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


FREE 





ieee toe ——_—— 1 

| Established 4 by all | 

3 1836. first-class 
dealers. 


Is unquestionably 
‘¢ The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 


The First Analysts in the World pronounce it 


Pure Olive Oil. 


S. RAE & CO. - - - - - Lecuorn, ITALY, 














CORLISS BRAND 




















| The Collar Band will not show above the Scarf. 





Always er’ i the stamp 
0 


HERMSDORF 


on Black. Stockings, Socks 
and Gloves. This is the 
only guarantee of a 


PERFECT FAST BLACK, 








@all. Gold only by FP. Hiscox ,863 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proofs 


f The most perfect toilet powder is 


eLOUT! 











E FAY 


Special Powtire da Riz 


Prepared w:th bismuth by CMY. FA ¥, Perfumer, 9,¥.dcla Paix, Po 


USE NONE 


Caution. — None Genuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature CH. FAY. = al 
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THE FLOWERS OF SPRING. 
BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


New York has no flower market similar 
to the one in Covent Garden, London, but 
the plants are sold on street corners, in 
stores, from wagons, peddled in baskets, and 
in every other conceivable way. One of 
the chief attractions of Covent Garden is 
the flower markct, where everything pertain- 
ing to horticulture is carefully arranged and 
attended to in a systematic and businesslike 
way. Yet inand around New York the sale 
and cultivation of flowers have reached such 
a standard that upward of six hundred com- 
mercial florists’ establishments within a ra- 
dius of ten miles from the City Hall are en- 
gaged in the business, representing probably 
an investment of ten million dollars in lands, 
structures, and stock. Owing to the lack of 
any system in selling the flowers in New 
York, many wild and undesirable plants are 
mixed up with those from the hot-houses, 
and one has very little choice of varieties at 
the so-called flower stands on the streets and 
corners. The florists’ establishments gener- 
ally supply the flowers for home decoration, 
dinners, and public exhibitions, but the stands 
monopolize the smaller trade in nosegays and 
corsage bouquets to such an extent that the 
florists cannot successfully compete with 
them. : 

The American system of propagating 
plants differs somewhat from the European, 
and, on the whole, the flowers are sold in New 
York at one-third less than in London. Un- 
til within the last twenty years, however, all 
of the practical floriculture in this country 
was performed by European gardeners, but 
the American florists have not only succeeded 
in grasping the principles and details of their 
work, but they have improved upon the 
methods, so that the system of propagation 
and culture as adopted here is unequalled in 
the world. The census of 1890 shows that 
the nursery interests in the whole country 
reach a value of nearly forty-two million 
dollars, and occupy over one hundred and 
seventy thousand acres of land. This enor- 
mous industry prior to 1800 was represented 
by two nurseries, one in Connecticut and 
one in New York. Its growth during the 
Jast ten years has been so unprecedented 
that one requires figures and official statistics 
to realize its importance. 

In the spring of the year the stands and 
florists’ establishments are loaded down with 
the early flowers, which are gathered from 
the wind-swept hills of Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, or from the propagating 
houses of the near-by floral gardens. Wagon 
peddlers sell potted plants already in blossom 
from house to house on the streets, and 
thousands of these are disposed of in the 
course of a bright spring morning. The 
sale of flowers, both cut and potted, in the 
open air continues until the extreme heat of 
summer makes this method of marketing 
them extremely risky and precarious. 

The systems of propagation and culture of 
the plants as pursued by the professional 
florists are of the most importance to the 
flower trade, for they are the real source and 
inspiration of the whole industry. The 
spring trade in plants is enormous, and they 
prepare for this time of brisk business short- 
ly after the holidays. Whenever possible, 
the plants are raised from seeds rather than 
from cuttings, for this plan is cheaper in the 
end, and better plants are produced. Long 
shallow boxes are filled with finely sifted 
soil, and then pressed down with a board 
until a perfect level is made. The seeds are 
spread over this soil and pressed gently into 
it. Leaf mould, cocoanut fibre, or other ma- 
terial is finely pulverized and sprinkled over 
the seeds until they are covered with a thin 
layer of the new soil. A little water is 
sprinkled over the seeds, and an average 
temperature of sixty degrees is -given to 
them. In from ten to twenty days the plants 
appear above the soil,and these are kept 
growing until large enough to transplant. 
Each plant is then put in a separate pot, or 
planted in large boxes in rows several inches 
apart. 

Many of the plants have to be propagated 
by cuttings, and this process is very simple, 
although until recently it was supposed that 
none but professional florists could perform 
the work successfully. There are several 
methods of increasing the number of plants 
by cuttings. In the ‘‘ saucer system” a quan- 
tity of ordinary clean sand is placed in the 
saucer, and the slips are stuck in it all around 
the border. The sand is then freely moist- 
ened with water and the saucer placed in a 
sunny window or in the greenhouse. An- 
other common way is to cover the top of a 
board with fine sand, and stick the cuttings 
iu it, and then supply ‘‘ under-heat ” from the 
hot-house or *‘ over-heat ” from the sun. The 
time for taking the slips is generally ascer- 
tained by bending the slip down, and if it 
snaps off readily, it is ready for use. 

Plants are also propagated by layering, 
but this system is practised only where very 
few plants are required. Other plants are 
grown from the leaves, and to an amateur 
this seems like a wonderful process. The 
leaves of these plants are cut across the veins 
in such a manner as to leave one or more of 
the tiny dots observable on each section of 
the leaf. If these pieces are kept in any 
moist place they will sprout and produce 
plants. 

All of these cuttings and slips are finally 
potted after they have reached a certain 
growth. Each plant requires a separate pot, 
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nerally two inches wide and deep, and 
efter being freely watered and shaded for a 
few days they become firmly established in 
the soil. When the roots have formed a 
mass of earth so that they will cling to it 
tenaciously, the new plant can be put in a 
larger pot, where it is allowed to grow and 
blossom. Some plants are transplanted in 
this way several times before they are placed 
on the market. } 

Many of the plants are shipped to distant 
points by mail and express, and this trade 
has become so important that a great deal of 
study has been devoted to the proper methods 
of packing. So successfully are they packed 
by the leading florists that they can be shipped 
to the most distant points of the Union 
without injuring them. 

The use of flowers in the spring for gar- 
dens absorbs a great many thousands of the 
potted and seedling bloomers. 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
DECORATTON. 

A CONSIDERABLE system of the Colum- 
bian Exposition industry is comprised in 
the mural painting; the modelling of bass- 
reliefs, the manufacture of mosaic pave- 
ment, etc., required for more than a score 
of constructions. The color decoration of 
the entire series of buildings is directed by 
Mr. Prettyman, an English artist. His gen- 
eral plan has shown a successful study in 
the various forms of ornamentation to be 
added. 

For the different structures near the Grand 
Avenue a uniform tone of yellow has been 
selected. This is like old alabaster when 
disintegration has begun in the surface. A 
different scheme of color begins as the series 
approaches the irregular lines of the lagoon 
and island, where the buildings cease to be 
thickly grouped. 

The colors of Spain are to be used in the 
Transportation Building, to give distinction 
to that country as the first which provided 
means of transport to this continent, al- 
though the gold, the red, and yellow tones 
will be less brilliant than the national colors 
adopted. The building devoted to horticul- 
ture—as is known already by the readers of 
HARPER’s WEEKLY — will be a temple in 
crystal, with walls colored like ivory suffused 
with a slight rose tint. A yellow-ivory tone 
united with a very delicate orange is select- 
ed for the Woman’s Building, of which the 
roof is red—in contrast with the roofs of the 
larger buildings, which are of a vert-de-gris 
color, resembling old copper bronze. 

The purely classic Fine Arts Building is 
to reflect the coloring of the Grand Avenue 
architecture. Its dome will be covered with 
tiles of turquoise blue. The interior color- 
ing of the Cordova Cathedral is taken as the 
copy for the outside of the Spanish-Roman- 
esque Fisheries Building, the archivolts pick- 
ed out in red blocks on a dull buff ground, 
and for the roofing marine blue. Of the 
eight grand entrances to the Industrial Build- 
ing, four will be decorated with sculpture, 
while the other four will have mural paint- 
ings suggestive of what the building con- 
tains. The interiors of these buildings are 
so vast that the decoration is not carried be- 
yond a certain height, except in giving a 
tone to favor the electric lighting at night. 
A good eye line is taken, such as gallery 
fronts, to be treated with modelled work, ’ 
while the lower portion of the roof will be 
marked with broad gold and colored lines. 

The exterior of several of the buildings 
will show special concentrated decoration. 
The main entrance to the Agricultural Build- 
ing is formed as a temple of Ceres, with a 
statue of the goddess at the centre. A mosaic 
floor in black and white is planned to.em- 
phasize the classic renaissance style of archi- 
tecture, and the colonnade and domed roof 
will be richly ornamented in gold and color. 
The decoration of the Mines Building, with 
an entrance in marble and mosaic, is to be in 
gold, silver, and black coloring, emblematical 
of mineral products. 

A magnificent hemicycle is to be the form 
of the grand entrance to the Electrical Build- 
ing, made as brilliant as possible for night 
effect with porphyry columns and _ great 
masses of gilt modelled work in relief. A 
gigantic statue of Benjamin Franklin will 
stand at the centre of this entrance. The 
main entrance to the Transportation Build- 
ing will be a great arched doorway covered 
entirely with gold, with strong reds and blues 
to give intense effect. The interior is to be 
simply treated with elementary Byzantine 
decoration. 

Of course the Fine Arts Gallery, with its 
mile of hanging space on the walls, will re- 
quire little interior ornamentation. A free 
use will be made of decoration in gold, color, 
and figure-work at the entrance and under 
the central dome. 

The Administration Building will have a 
distinctive splendor that few modern types 
have approached. Its decorative scheme is 
that of a monument to great discoverers. 
The outside will bear eight large inscriptions 
giving facts in the life of Columbus, with 
forty other names of discoverers honored in 

proportionate degree. The great discoveries 
in science will be illustrated in the interior, 
the dome being lined: with suggestive bass- 
reliefs. The entire effect is to be simple 
and grand. QOutwardly the building .will be 
conspicuous in general features, and, at a 
distance, especially by its roof covered with 
aluminium bronze highly burnished. 
E. T 





When the Pie was opened 





The Birds began to sing 
The praises of 
Bird's Custard Powder. 


An English Table Luxury, 
Providing Dainties in Endless Variety, 
The Choicest Dishes, 
and the Richest Custard 
Entirely Without Eggs. 


Birv’s Custarn Powpxr is now introduced into 
America, and will very shortly be on sale at all the 
principal retail store? Meanwhile every American 
lady is invited to send to Aurrep Birp & Sons, 2 
Wooster St., New York, for the Dollar Sample Box 
of Bird’s exquisite English Home Specialties, and to 
entertain her family and friends with a few choice 
English dishes by way of a change. 


THE DOLLAR SAMPLE BOX 


contains four of the articles for which Bird’s name 
has been a household word thronghonut Great Britain 
and her colonies for more than half a century. 


CONTENTS OF THE BOX. 


FIRST, a packet of Birn’s Custarp Pownprr, suffi- 
cient to make four pints of the richest custard without 
eggs, which may be served either from a dish or on 





the ordinary'cnstard glasses, and is delicions with all 
canned, bottled, or fresh fruits. Bird’s Custard pos- 
sesses the richness and nutriments of cream without 
risk to the most sensitive digestion. 

SECOND, a packet of Birw’s Brano-mance Pow- 
prr, enough to make three large Blanc-manges a pint 
each. The Blanc- 
manges are most 


WY 
agreeably flavored, 


LAA 
EO\ Jo, Js 

and are highly nutri- 
! j tions, and can be 


Hn) Tamanna\y prodnced in a vari- 


ety of tinte, forming 
a charming dessert 
dish, and contributing to the decoration of the table. 

THIRD, a tin of Brrp's Conoentnaten Eac Pow- 
peR, a complete substitute for eggs in puddings, 
cakes, buns, griddie cakes, and all similar kinds of 


¢, 






peat 
Crri> /f 
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rn 


English and American confectionery, to which it im- 
parts the lightness, richness, appearance, and flavor 
of new-laid eggs. This tin is equal to 30 new-laid eggs. 

FOURTH, a canister of Birv’s Giant Baxine Pow- 
per, claimed to be the strongest and best article of 
the kind in the whole.world. It will go twice as far 
as ordinary baking powder, and is guaranteed free 
from alum, ammonia, or any impurity whatsoever, all 
the ingredients being of the highest quality. N.B.— 
Messrs. Brrp were the original inventors of Baking 
Powder in 1842, and the secret of their process has 
never yet been discovered. 

For a fifth article the box contains a copy of 
“Sweet Dishes,” a booklet fall of practical hints and 
numerous Original recipes of tasty dishes for the din- 
ner and supper table. The recipes are all new to 
American cookery, and are suited to American meas- 
ures, methods, and cooking utensils. 

The whole of the above are enclosed in a tastefully 
finished artistic Cartoon Box, an excellent specimen 
of English fancy box ware. When the samples are 
taken ont, it will make a very pretty handkerchief, 
glove, or cotton box. ’ 

This Dollar Sample Box is intended solely to intro- 
duce Bird's English Specialties into American Homes, 
and cannot be purchased retail, and Messrs. Brn will 
not be able to supply more than one sample box to 
each household. Remember the object in view is to 
distribute samples of the Special Domestic Luxuries 
for which Bird's name stands first and foremost as a 
guarantee for purity and High Quality. 

A remittance Of one dollar to Messrs. Binp & Sons’ 
New York offices, 2 Woostrr St., New York, will 
bring the sample box EXPRESSED Free of Charge. 
If any dissatisfaction, the money will be willingly 
| refunded, providing the goods are sent back intact. 


ASK! ASK! ASK! ASK! 
Of all Stores! Everywhere! Every Day! 
For BIRD'S CUSTARD POWDER. 


el 








“SWEET DISHES" FOR NOTHING 
Mailed Free, on receipt of address, by 
ALFRED BIRD & SONS, 2 Wooster Street, 

NEW YORK. 


VOLUME XXXVI, NO. 1847, 


45 sold In '88 
2,288 sold in '89 
6,268 sold in '90 
pry sold in ’91 
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The Best in the Market. 


Simple of manipulation. 
The shutter is always set. 
Plates or films are used. 
Covered with leather. 


Size 4x5. 
Price, $18.00. 


Send for catalogue and copy of Modern 
Photography. 


Rochester OpticalCompany, 
12 S. Water St., Rochester, N.Y. 
Nothing fills the eye and the 

feeling so full of unquestioning 

pleasure as varnish—new var- 
nish fresh from the brush. 
Do you know that old var- 





nish is richer, if it was right 
when new? 


Will you read one § in the ‘‘ People’s Text-Book ?” 
free. 
MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN Murpuy, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW MONTHLY, 


By subscription $1.50 per year; all bright, popular, 
and copyright, Classical and Standard Melodies. 


“OUR MONTHLY 
MUSICAL GEM,” 


The handsomest Musical Monthly ever issued in 
America. JUNE NUMBER, issued May 10, contains 
8 compositions (all copyright); 4 instramental and 4 
vocal, with piano accompaniments; 32 puges of music 
on excellent paper, with engraved title cover, litho- 
graphed in colors and embellished by crayon likeness 
of Adelina Patti in vignette. 

Enclose 15 cents fur aspecimen copy. Liberal terms 
toagents. Address 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
385 6th Ave., New York. 


Educational. — 








‘or illus. oat 
ENGLISH, M. A., Principal. 


and States. 
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MAY 14, 1899. 


NERVOUS 
DEBILITY 


cured by the 
use of 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Tones the system, 
makes the weak 
strong. 

Cures Others 
will cure you. 
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A A Royal | Flush. 


BEATS EVERYTHING. 


TRITON 


== BRAND oF = 


PLAYING CARDS 


ee ye Ary serait fv ppogualied, Shey alaredidds cam. 
elied, The favorites’ in Parlor, Club and 


la ff 25 
sami E Pack mailed receipt ot BSete, 





ane ee oe KE BRAND 
wranner of, ‘Se. card made. Aak your dealer for them. 


N.Y. Consolidated Card Co., West 14th St., N.Y. 








FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
have enjoyed a high reputation. 
tnusical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beau- 
titul for’ vocal accompaniment. ura ly con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men, E xceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Mopgrate Prices, Rega- 
SONABLE TERMS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








E. & H.T. ANTHONY & Cco., 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


APPARATUS, 
MATERIALS, CHEMICALS, 
AND SUPPLIES. 


Detective and view Cameras in great variety of styles 
and prices. Lenses, shutters, dry plates, etc., etc. 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Free use of dark room on main floor of our store. 
Fifty Years Established. Send for Catalogue. 


PLOWS? S3teii: sh.t. 
Cc A N D Y. presents, 78 MADISON 


br.. CHICAGO. 
De Miel’s | Health Biscuit invigorates brain, nerves, 








Brilliant and | 


HARPER'S WEEELY. 


Regular 
Junior 
Folding 
Daylight 
Ordinary 


light loading, &c., &c. 


KODAKS. 


I _ and sizes for the 


season of 1892. 


$6.00 to $65.00. 


Latest improvements, registers for exposures, glass plate attachments, Day- 
Send for catalogue. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





SEASON 1802. 


“Toile du Nord.” 





The most popular, durable, and 
attractive of all the 


Wash Fabrics 


for 


Women’s and 
Children’s Wear. 


For sale by 
Goods House in the country. 
Surnished on application. 


every leading retail Dry- 
Samples 


PARKHILL Mre. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


3 RAMBLER BICYCLES. 


a 
A. 2 MOST LUXURIOUS. 











3 Ps) Cc. & J. 
of) PNEUMATIC TIRE. 
f yy; Greati: 


ih WAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


ies and 1+ Bicycling fo for Girls,from 
a Medical Standpeiat, on Scpticetion. 


‘GORMUELY & JEFFERY MFG. co. 
225 N. Franklin 8t., Chie: 
178 Chae Ave., 1325 14th = 
BOSTON, Ww ASHINGTON.” 
1788 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





§ AVE W ey buy aSAFETY BICYCLE, 
‘Toxe socues its, but alow same discount to 


pet riders. Send 6c in stamps for full partic- 
ulars and illust. catalogue of 20 highest 


DISCOUNTS Sait peal tine os Co., 








FOUR-TRACK 


‘AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 





TRUNK LINE. 


Reaching by its through cars the most import- 


ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 








> should have the “ SLOW- FEED” 
STABLE eon Price, $1.60.) Made by 
K WORTHLEY, Elm St., 

Chicago. 


Boston. F. P. SMITH. 96 Lake St., 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valle 

All trains arrive at and dopant from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave, and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


BEEMAN’SPEPSINGUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


INDIGESTION. 


T4-3 of an ounce of Pure Pep- 
sin mailed on receipt of 25c. 
CAUTION—See that the name 
~ Beeman is on each wrapper. 
Each tablet contains one in, pure —_ sufficient to 
digest 1,000 grains of fod. fit poet - obtained from 
dealers, sen: send fi ve cents in stamps for sample —- 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 19 Lake St, Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUN, 
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Incurable Cases Declined. 


Examination free by mail. 
We want name and address 


every sufferer from Asthma or 
. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., B 


Thereis NO “SURE CURE FOR EVERY CASE OF ASTHMA” or 
“EVERY CASE OF HAY FEVER,’’ but the worst cases, 
if uncomplicated by organic disease, can be 


EVRED TO STAY CURED 











and muscles—deacribed od in““Harper'e Magazine” for May. 








- HIALL’s 








Trade mailed on receipt of price. 


_ on every bottle. 


CATARRH 
‘REMEDY. 


Positively cures Catarrh and Colds in the Head, Deafness, Sore Nose, 
Hay Fever, &c. Nota Liquid. Pleasant, convenient, harmless. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, or money refunded. Price 50 cents at druggists’, or 


Send for free sample. 


E. P. HALL, Erie, Pa. Be sure you get “4 B3EQEB.”? Take no other. 
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aioe. and ecided to make Speelal 2 
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with = —— Refer to 
CRAYON CO. On CO. Opposite New 
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to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same tim 


ae in a 
P. 8. e — forfeit 
bonafide. 


rpeetne veceure FREE as per this ower.” This offer is 
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18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the we ag 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A.N. LONG & CO., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
Every one xhould read this little hook. + Athenaenm. 


Watches For Sale. 


One Lady's, one Gent's fine, Fall-jewelled Gold-filled 
Watches; both new; cost $28.00; will sell for $15.00 
cash. Sent to any address C.O.D. for examination. 
Cuas. A. Keene, 1301 Washington | St., Boston, Maes. 
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LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


An Ideal Complexion lon Soap. 


For sale by a. 
unable to proture this 2 Wonserrer Soap send 25 
eents in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


| JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
PECTAL— ellis Waltz (the popular 

Boctety Watts) E to Sasons sending u 
three wrappers 0: Bells Soap. 











‘NATIONAL’ 


The only Standard 
Typewriter 


IN THE WORLD ATA 


Reasonable Price. 


IRRESPECTIVE OF PRITE—THE GEST. 
THE eest ea 4, Neat Comotete 5 STANDARD 


Positively tig “Gest ged the only S PeRFecr 


MIFOLOER made 
We Sell onder Gan Guaranige of Satistaction. 
lity fowad tn other 


ta 
cite Th ae ig eaete ot 
we; Golo wrk and and ii inated yo piv- 
pa t mite of kev 


National aaa Co., 
715, 717, 719 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Financial. 





L Bills of Exchange bought 

etters and sold. Cable Transfers 

to Enrope and West Indies. 

of Commercial and Travellers’ 

Cc di Letters of Credit. Collec- 
re it. tions made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxens, No. 59 Watt Srurer. 





aEmREAD THIS! 


U PON receipt of any sum of money, large or small, I will buy 

Real Estate i in the name of an er person named by the inves 
tor, and will Guarantee the Pri al and TEN Per 
Cent., together with half the proait that may acerue frm 
such investment, and sell the property within 2 period of from three 
to five years, as may be agreed. 
E. N. O18 IMETTE, . Tacoma, W ash. 


Reference: Wasuine TON Nano: NAL ” Bann, Tacoma. 


8°, N on small investments. Investment Share 

Certificates sold on instalments. The 
Seens wot of Oregon are attracting the attention 
of Fruit raisers all over the United States. Crors 
AND BANKS NEVER Fait. tN OrgGon. Send for our new 


Prospectus. Tux Farm Trust & Loan Journat Co., 
Portland, Oregon. 





vA “Te INVESTORS! 
NET . on FIRST MORTGAGE Improved 
7, Property Loans. Titles guaranteed. Personal 


attention given to every — Best  epsig es 
Send for sample notes and mortgage used 


JOSEPH P. BACHE, Salt Lake € ity, Utah. 


02! RST MORT TOAGES 





with N. Y. Exchange. 
Sheolute’ ekectibetvewnses Address 
E Smith, ert nee ton hei 





sWOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
it Of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Deuggiets or sent by mail, 60c. A Sample 

‘Cake and 128 »k on Dermatology and 

Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 

and Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 
sealed on receipt of 21@c.3 also Disfigure. 

>” ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 

and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittin 8, Redness of 

Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. — 8 a.m. to 8 p.m, 

















hd Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 


has just received from the U.S. War Department, Washington, an 
order for 150 machines, the largest order ever given for type- 


writers by any government or corporation. 


This decision was based upon the many improvements and the superior 
mechanical excellence of the Smith Premier over all other typewriters. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. ies U.S. A. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


i ( New York, 293 & 295 Broadway. Denver, Colo., 1699 Cham 
xy ' Philadelphia, 335 Earn St. Baltimore, Md., 11 East Taitinnore St. 
Os | Chicago, 154 Monroe S Buffalo, N. Y.. rT Niagara St 
22 | Omaha, Neb., 160945 Perna St. Rochester. N. Y., 407 Powers’ Block 
<j | Pittsburgh, Pa., 214 "Wood St. Detroit, Mich., 101 Griswold St BR 
BS | | Cincinnati, Ohio, 166 Walnut St. St. Paul, Minn., Chamber of Commerce Building, 


| St. Louis, Mo., 908 No. 7th St. 


Boston, 25 School St. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“WHATEVER GOES UP MUST COME DOWN.” ° 


45 to One. | 


45 lbs of lean Beef required 
to make one pound Armour’s | 
(Chicago) Extract of Beef. | 
There are many ways of using | 
Armour's Extract. Our little 

| Cook Book explains several. 

| We mail it free. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Co’s 


Breakfast 
Cocca 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals ~ 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cend 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 
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Conk le KK is 
LACE MANTLES. 


Wraps and Jackets, 














Sold by Grocers everywhere. : | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


|PARIS AND LONDON | 

| Reception and Evening Dresses, 

Carriage and Walking Costumes, 
Driving Suits, Riding Habits, 


Droadway ae { 9th St. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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. everything—All About Columbias free § Highest RE D b4 AN Allaopp's Ale. 
‘ : * ° jrade ottled by thi 
p on application to any Columbia agent, @ | tmporiea. Brewers in England 


—Sold Everywhere. 


New York Branch, 92 Pearl St. E. L. ZELL, Agent. 





GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant. 
and adapted to beth young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine, 
used on this paper is 


T 4 manufactured by 
FREDK. H. LEVEY & C0., 59 Beekman Street, N.Y. 


ree wruvueeevueevuevuvuvuevevevuUU'’. 























PPRERE SES 
$ ‘‘ WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” 


PAPAIN” 


Beem 


CURE : 
: SICK HEADACHE, : | 
Disordered Liver, etc.: | 


They Act Like Magic on the Vital Organs, 
Regulating the Secretions, restoring long$ 
lost Complexion, bringing back the Keen 
Edge of Appetite, and arousing with the 
ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical 
energy of the human frame. These Facts 
are admitted by thousands, in all classes of g 
Society. Largest Sale in the World. , 

7 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


$ Of all druggists. Price 25 centsa Box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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A pollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Its long-continued 
and world - wide use 
attests its merit.” 


NEW YORK MEDICAL JOURNAL, 


Vebruary 13th, 1892. 























Storm Coats. | 
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|URBANA | 
WINE CO. 


D. M. HILDRETH, Vice-President. 


W. W. ALLEN, J. W. DAVIS, 
Treasurer. General Supt. - 
= A.J. SWITZER, HARLO HAKES, 
Secretary. President. 


POST-OFFICE : 


s>URBANA, N. Y. 


PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS THE 


I Best Natural Sparkling Wine 


ALSO A 


FULL LINE OF WELL-RIPENED AND PURE 








—O 


> (™ For sale by all leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


HAMMONDSPORT, New York. 








OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. OENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 








‘Quantity of 


Extract of Beef’ 


;Added to any Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 
‘Strength and Fine Flavor. 


; Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
> Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 




















Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel § 


Tubing, Adjustable Ball Bearings to all running parts, 
includi Pedals. S i 









Saddle. 








Strictly HIGH GRADE in Every Particular. 











Bleyele Catalogue FREE. 


Send 6 cents in stamps for our 100- illustrated 4 
logue of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, ng Goods, etc. 














JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Mifrs., 147 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 





The North German Lloyd §&. S. Co. 
will despatch their first-class passenger steamers FULDA and WERRBA. from New York to the 
MEDITERRANEAN, 
on May 28, June 18, July 2, July 28, Aug. 6, Aug. 27, Sept. 10, Oct. 1. 

Travellers intending to visit the Italian Lakes, Switzerland, the Tyrol, will find this route the 


most direct, easiest, and most comfortable. 


Switzerland can be reached in six hours from Genoa. 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 














Wm.Schwarzwaelder&Co., 
37 & 39 Putton St., cor. Pearl, N. Y. City. 
Mfrs. of Fine Office and House Desks. 

We carry the largest stock, greatest variety, 
and best-made desks in the world. Call and ex- 
amine our line, or send for a catalogue. 

Mention this paper. 
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TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
A PURE WOMAN 
FAITHFULLY PRESENTED 
A NOVEL 


By THOMAS HARDY 
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This new edition bas been thoroughly revised 
and considerably expanded by the Author, accord- 
ing to the latest English edition. 





Thomas Hardy’s masterpiece. A sadder tale 
of a “pure woman faithfully presented” one 
rarely reads, It is grandly written to fulfil its 
noble object... . A deep and vital social and 
moral truth pervades this magi¢ story. . .. The 
book should be placed upon the shelves ‘of every 
“White Cross Society” library inthis and other 
countries.— Churchman, N. Y. 

This is not only by far the best work Mr. Hardy 
has done; it is one of the strongest novels that 
have appeared for a long time... . A more tragic 
or powerfully moving story than that of “Tess” 
lives not in fiction; and the pity of it is height- 
ened by the exquisite pastoral scenes in which it 
is mainly set. ... It is certainly a masterpiece.— 
N.Y. Tribune. 
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